ox 
v4 


--nation, the Danes must be pronounced, we are 


country on the continent. 


try, with whom we have conversed, that there 


~is far from being as wide-spread as it is in some 


vinees. As to intemperance, the testimony 
~ of all men with whom we have conversed, that 


_little drunkenness among them. 


— throughout the kingdom. We have not been 
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His From Baird's Travels. 

MORAL AND RELIGIOUS STATE OF DENMARK. 
The intercourse which we havé had with the 
of all classes, has very favourably im- 
“pressed us. We have seen a good deal of them, 
in almost all circumstances. We have mingled. 
with the inhabitants of the cities, and we have 
seen those of the country, and of almost every 
district of it. We have met them at the social 
dinner-party, and in the soirée. We have tra- 
velled with them in steamboats, and in stages, 
and in wagons. And we must say, that we 
think them, taken as a nation, an amiuble peo- 


e. 7 

Amongst the higher classes, whether nobles 
or commoners, one finds a great degree of cul- 
tivation, and a large amount of intelligence. 
The best educated people, and especially the 
people of considerable wealth—in other words, 
the people who are in what are called easy cir- 
cumstances—may be called a very refined peo- 
ple. More agreeable manners, more courteous 
manners, are not to be seen in any country in 


Europe. We have been perfectly charmed with | 


the accomplisked and graceful deportment, and 
the winning address and intonation of nota few 
Danish gentlemen and ladies with whom we 
have met, not only in the capital, but in all parts 
_of-the kingdom which we have visited. A 
stranger cannot but remark the great civility 
which the people of all classes display in their 
intercourse with each other. It is not only seen 
jn the shop-keeper, who is solicitous to please 
his customers in order to sell his goods, nor in 
the wealthy citizen, who takes a pride in a gen- 
erous hospitality, but also in the poorest me- 
chanic, the most ignorant labourer, whether of 
the city or the country. We do not remember 
that we ever received an unkind word or deed 
from any one during both our visits to this 
country. 


We are convinced, from all, that we have}. 


heard, as well as from all that we have seen, 
that the people of this kingdom, taken as a 
_whole, will compare well-with those of any 
other in regard to the virtue of honesty. In All 
the Gealings which we have had with them, we 
have never met with an inst of an attempt 
to overreach or impose. It been far other- 
wise in most countries whith have visited. 
The fact that a man is a foreigner, and espe- 
cially if he speaks and comprehends but im- 
perfectly, the language of the country, too often 
furtiishes an occasion which is seized with avid- 
ity to take advantage of him in a bargain. In 
some countries on the continent the state of mo- 
rals is such, that falsehood and dishonesty in 
dealing, especially where a stranger is concern- 
ed, are not only not reckoned sinful, but not 
even disreputable. We are sorry to say, that 
we have too many amongst ourselves of those 
people of “* seven principles,” as Mr. John Ran- 
dolph used to call them, who always -go for the 
“¢ five loaves and two fishes,” and the only mo- 
tive and rule of whose conduct is, an undiluted 
selfishness. ‘The Danish character is, in this 
respect, very much like that of the Germans. 
There is a great amount of simplicity, honesty, 
and justice in their character, and in their deal- 
ings with their fellow men. We speak of course 
of them asa whole. Iudividuals there are, with- 
out doubt, of a very different description: for 
there is rascality in all countries. ‘Taken as a 


confident, a remarkably honest people. And 
this is especially true of the peasantry, or coun- 
try population. We have every where heard 
that portion of the people spoken of as distin- 
guished for their honesty and trust-worthiness. 
The character of the servants, especially those 
from the country, is, in general, excellent. 

The agricultural and village population of 
Denmark may be called a virtuous one. At 
least, it will compare well with that of any other 
The manners of this 
portion of the people are characterized by great 
simplicity: and kindness. 

We would sum up all that we have to say on 
this subject by stating, that it is the testimony 
of all well-informed and good men in the coun- 


is a large degree of morality among the mid- 
dle and lower classes of the people. In this re- 
spect these classes unquestionably excel the 
higher classes of society, as they are called, 
including the most wealthy people as well as 
the very numerous nobility. The peasantry of 
the entire kingdom sustain an excellent reputa-| 
tion. Those of the continental portions of it,| 
and especially those of Jutland, are believed to 
excel in virtue those of Zealand and the other 
islands. /The character of the latter has been 
injuriousty affected by too near an intercourse 
with the capital, which, though far from being 
the worst city in Europe, has many temptations 
and sources of corruption, ®against which the 
inexperienced ‘youth, who come directly from 
the country, are not always as well fortified as 
they should be. The vice of licentiousness, 
though too prevalent in all parts of Denmark, 


other countries in Europe. I[n this respect the 
character of the Danish peasantry is highly re- 
spectable, particularly on the continental pro- 


it is decidedly on the decrease. ‘The Director 
of the Police, Mr. Braestrup, has assured us 
that he has decisive proof of this fact. No man 
oan have better advantages than he for forming 
a correct opinion on this subject. We have not 
a doubt of the truth of this statement, as it re- 
yards the middle and higher classes of society. 
But we fear, from all that we have learned, that 
it is otherwise in relation to the lowest classes. 
We have reason to believe that there is not a 
The number 
of grog‘shops, of wine-shops, and of grocery 
stores in Copenhagen, where intoxicating li- 
quors are sold, is very great. ‘Tt is also great 
in Elsineur, Kiel, and other considerable towns 
able to oltain the statistics cf this momentous 
subject; but we have reason to believe that 
when the truth comes to be known, it will be 
found that this dreadful vice has far greater 
prevaleace in this kingdom than was formerly 
supposed. It gives us pleasure, however, to be 
able t6 state that some philanthropic gentlemen 
in the capital have interested themselves in the 
subject of Temperance Societies, and are now 


L 


and in endeavouring to promote their formation 
throughout the kingdom. In‘this good work 
no man has taken a more lively interest than 
-Mr. Braestrup, the Director: of the Police, of 


his efforts, mainly, it is that a history of the 

Temperance Societies of our own country, and 

‘of other lands, has been translated: into Danish, 

and published at Copenhagen within the present 
ear. | 

- is emphatically a Pro- 

testant country. There are not more than four 


kingdom; afd they are to be found chiefly in 
Copenhagen, Gluckstadt, Fredericia, and Alto- 
na. In each of these places there is a priest, 


therearetwo. Whilst of Jews the number may 
be as great as seven or eight thousand. They 
have synagogues at Copenhagen and Altona. 
With the exceptions just mentioned, all the 
rest of the population of the Danish kingdom, 
including: its foreign possessions, are Protest- 
ants. ‘Theestablished church is Lutheran. Its 


| gqyernment aud order are Episcopal. To that 
dedlmingtioo belongs the entire of the popula- 
tion, 


ith excéption of two churches of the 
Reformed, or Calvinistic body, as it is called in 
Copenhagen, and perhaps as many as two or 
three others in other places ; together with two 
small somgregntions of Moravians, one at the 
capital, and the other at Altona, and two incon- 
siderable, Reformed. French churches, one in 
Copenhagen, and the other at Fredericia, a 
small town in Jutland. | | 

The Lutheran Church is organized in the fol- 
lowing manner: there are nine bishopricks, and 
three superintendencies : | 

1, The Diocese of Zealand has thirty-three 
deans, and three hundred and thirteen parish 
pastors. 

2. The Diocese of Funen has fourteen deans, 
and one hundred-and forty-four parish pastors. 

3. The Diocese Als and Alsoe has three 
deans, and eighteen parish pastors. | 

4. The Diocese of Laaland and Falster has 
four deans, and sixty-two parish pastors. 

5. The Diocese of Aalberg has sixteen deans, 
and one hundred and three parish pastors. 

6. The Diocese of Wyborg has four deans, 
and ninety-four parish pastors. : 

7. The Diocese of Aarhuus has twelve deans, 
and one hundred and eighty-seven parish pas- 
tors. | 

8. The Diocese of Ribé has ten deans, and 
one hundred and sixty-nine parish pastors, 

9. The Diocese of Iceland has nineteen 
deans, and one hundred and sixty-three pa- 
rish pastors. 

1. The Duchy of Sleswic has one General 
Superintendent, eleven deans, and two hundred 
and forty-one parish pastors. 

2. The Duchy of Holstein has one General 
Superintendent, twelve deans, and one hundred 
and eighty-seven parish pastors. 

3. The Duchy of Lauenburg has one Gene- 
ral Superintendent, and thirty deacons and pas- 
tors. 

The whole number of the clergy belonging 
to the Danish Established Church, including 
the Bishops, is at present eighteen hundred and 
sixty-three. 

The clergy of Denmark are, in ecclesiastical 
as well as temporal affairs, subordinate to the 
Royal Chancery.. The king appoints the bi- 
shops; and, with but few exceptions, all the liv- 
ings are in the gift of the crown. The salaries 
of the clergy are raised from tithes—paid in 
money or in kind—from permanent local funds, 
from perquisites, &c. All things considered, 
the clergy of this kingdom are probably as well 
supported as are the Protestant ministers of the. 
Gospel in any other country on the continent 
of Europe. They are also very well educated 


men of distinguished talents and learning.— 
Among those whom we had the pleasure to be- 
come acquainted with at Copenhagen, we might 
mention Drs. Munter and Grundtvig. The for- 
mer is pastor of Holmens Kirke, and is a gen- 
tleman of distinguished talents, and much know- 
ledge ; and the latter is a zealous preacher, as 
well as a sweet poet, of quite an original cast 
of mind. He’has published a number of po- 
ems, of various lengths, as well as some works 
in prose. Heisa veteran, also, in coutroversy, 
having occupied himself in that sort of employ- 
ment, off and on, almost every year, from his 
youth up to his present advanced age. In the 
Germanic part of the kingdom, probably no 
man surpasses Dr. Harms, of Kiel, either in 
zeal for the truth, or in the number of works, 
of various sizes, which he has published. 
There.is a great want of churches in some, 
if not all, of the principal cities in this kingdom. 
For instance, Copenhagen, with a population of 
120,000\souls, has not more than ten or eleven 
churches, including the Roman Catholic church, 
and the inconsiderable French Reformed place 
of worship. Besides these, there are three or four 
chapels in the Hospitals and the Penitentiaries. 
Buta _moment’s reflection will satisfy any one 
that these churches, and other places of wor- 
ship; a -be wholly insufficient for the popu- 
lation, ifthey had, in mass, a desire to hear the 
Gospel. . Take a few facts. The parish ‘of 
Trinity church contains 36,000 inhabitants, and 
has some three or four pastors, aud only one 
church edifice. ‘That edifice is large, but what 
is one church for-so great a number of souls? 
The Holm Kirke is the only church in a parish 


which has a population of 24,000 souls. It has 


three pastors. But what is one church among 
so large-a population? Better far would it be 
to have twice or three times as many churches, 
each furnished with its own pastor, than to have 
a few large churches, with three or four pastors 
to each. 

It is believed that-the Rationalism of Germa- 
ny has spread muchin Denmark. But it is also 
believed that the doctrines of the Reformation 
are regaining the ground, slowly but decidedly, 
which they had lost. Not a few of the young- 
er pastors are known to be truly evangelical in 
their doctrines, and zealous in preaching them. 
The number of such pastors is increasing in 
the continental provinces of the kingdom, as 
well as in the insular parts of it. ‘There are 
several excellent young men in the central por- 
tion of Zealand, and the number of such is in- 
creasing in the other islands. ‘Fhe number of 


evangelical pastors in Copenhagen, we are sorry 


to say it, is small. But, taking the kingdom 
as a whole. the truth is slowly, but surely, gain- 
ing ground. In reply ta an inquiry of ours re- 
specting the state and prospects of true religion 
in the kingdom generally, we received, from 
one of the most distinguished and faithful pas- 
tors in Denmark, this answer: Fides orthoduzra 
crescit; Rationalismus decrescit.* 


It is supposed that the kingdom of Denmark 


is better supplied with the Scriptures than any 
other country on the continent. 


It may be so. 
The Bible Societies have put into circulation 


several hundred thousand copies within the last 


quarter of a century. But much remains still 
to be done. From all we can learn, we. 
are confident that there is a great want of a re- 
ligious literature, adapted to the present age. 
There is a want of good books, written in an. 


engaging style. Many of the best books on 


practical religion in this country are too large, 


and wer@written during the Reformation, or in} 
the age which. immediately succeeded. In re- 


occupied in making known to their countrymen 
the objects and the nature of these societies, 


* The orthodox incroases—Rationalism decreases. 


a 


whomwe have already made mention. Through} 


or five thousand Roman Catholics in the entire} 


with the exception of the last named, where/’ 


asa body. There are among them nota few. 


spect to convenient and interesting works, de-| 
signed to apply Christianity to.all the relations 
and duties of daily life, this kingdom is far be- 
‘hind England, our own country, Germany,} 
and Holland, 

We bring to'a conclusion what we have to 
say respecting the state of religion in Denmark, 
by stating, that there is a degreeof intolerance 
in this interesting country which is most de- 
plorable. It appears that there are old laws in 
existence in this kingdom, made against the An- 
abaptists of the times of the fanatical John of 
Leyden. Within the last two or three years, 
some little Baptist Societies have been organi- 
zed in different parts of the realm, by the ex- 
_ertions of a zealous preacher of that commu- 
nion, at Hamburg. -One of these little societies 
had sprung up at Copenhagen. It embraced 
some sixty or eighty people, mostly of the mid- 
dle classes, and the number was constantly in- 
creasing. Their meetings were orderly, and 
most devout. No complaint could be made 
against them on this or any other valid ground. 
Two brothers, of excellent character—one an 
engraver, and the other a former student of 
Philosophy in the University—were the con- 
ductors of their meetings. But the government 
has determined to break up all such meetings 
throughout the kingdom. The two excellent 
men to whom we have just referred have been 
both: thrown into prison, and the meeting which 
they held has been abolished ; and the singular 
and mournful spectacle is presented, in the nine- 
teenth century, of a government persecuting 
some of its subjects, for, no other crime than 
that of endeavouring to worship God according 
. to the dictates of their consciences! And what 
makes this conduct the more extraordinary, is 
the fact, that it has taken place in a kingdom, 
which, when the East India Company ordered 
Carey, Ward, and Marshman, and other Bap- 
tists, out of their Indian empire, gave them an 
asylum in its little possession of Serampore, 
near Calcutta, where they were permitted to 
prosecute their benevolent and Christian la- 
bours. 3 | 

The day has been when the churches in Den- 
mark did not a little for the propagation of the 
Gospel among the heathen. Their missions on 
the burning plains of India, and on the inhos- 
pitable cqasts of Greenland, are known to all 
who take an interest in such matters. But the 
subject of missions does not now have that 
place in the hearts of Danish Christians, it is 
to be feared, that it once did. There are, how- 
ever, missionary associations in some of the 
churches, and money is raised for the object, 
and sent chiefly to the Missionary Society at 
Basle, in Switzerland. The government, too, 
does something in this cause, and actually sup- 
ports some five or six. missionaries in Green- 
land, and in the islands in the West Indies 
which belong to Denmark. It has long done 
so. But this is not a work which civil govern- 
ments are likely to manage very well; and we 
fear that the state-missionaries of Dermark are 
not very efficient or zealous men. : . 


For the Presbyterian. 
DEFENCE OF THE GOSPEL.* 


I am set for the Defence of the Gospel.—Phil. i. 17, 


Paul was now a prisoner at Rome. The Phi- 
lippians were grieved at his imprisonment and 
afflictions, and sent a supply for his wants by 


that citys On the return of this brother and 
companion in labour, and fellow-soldier, Paul 
sends this epistle to the Philippians to comfort 
and confirm them. He rejoices over them, ex- 
presses his confidence in them, and pours out 
his supplications and thanksgiving in their be- 
half. He speaks with satisfaction of their ready 
co-operation with him in every good word and 
work ; inasmuch, he says, as both in my bonds, 
and in the defence and confirmation of the gos- 
pel, ye all are partakers of my grace. They 
were not ashamed of his chains; nor did they 
desert him when enemies arose, with whom it 
was necessary earnestly td contend for the faith. 
And now they were distressed that he was im- 
prisoned and his labours in the Gospel were 
hindered. They follow him with their prayers 
and benefactions. Paul_ ig affected by their 
sympathy and generosity. He writes from a 
full heart :—J thank my God upon every re- 
membrance of you. As to his present circum- 
stances, he says, “‘ But [ would ye should under- 
stand, brethren, that the things which happen- 
ed unto me have fallen out rather unto the fur- 
therance of the Gospel; so that my bonds in 
Christ are manifest in all the palace, and in all 
other places; and many of the brethren in the 
Lord, waxing confident by my bonds, are much 
more bold to speak the word without fear.” These 
were faithful men and true. ‘They were embol- 
dened by what Paul suffered to preach the word 
with zeal. But there were also preachers of an- 
other class. ‘‘ Some,” he continues, “‘ some in- 
deed preach Christ even of envy and strife, and 
some also of good will. The one preach Christ of 
contention, not sincerely, supposing to add af- 
fliction to my bonds: but the other of love, know- 
ing that I am set for the defence of the Gospel.” 
** What then?” adds the Apostle ; “ notwithstand- 
inge very way, whether in pretence or in truth, 
Christ is preached; and I therein do rejoice, 
yea, and will rejoice.” The Philippians, then, 
might be comforted, seeing the Apostle himself 
was filled with joy. 

Paul, you perceive, considered himself, and 
was considered by his faithful brethren, as set 
for the defence of the Gospel ; or, as it is ex- 
pressed in the 7th verse, the defence and con- 
firmation of the Gospel. This was, in his view, 
an important part of the ministerial work ; for, in 
his charge to Timothy, he says, ‘‘ Hold fast the 
form of sound words;” and to ‘Titus, in describ- 
ing the character of a Bishop, he says he should 
among other characteristics, possess this, ‘‘ Hold- 
ing fast the faithful word, as he hath been taught, 
that he may be able, by sound doctrine, both to 
exhort and to convince the gainsayers.” 

But not only are the ministry sé? for the’de- 
fence of the Gospel: in a subordinate, though 
very important sense, this is true of every church 


officer, and even of the private members of the 


Church. The Church, indeed in her organized 
capacity, is thus set. The Church is Zion; 
and out of Zion, the perfection of beauty, God, 
hath shined. David prays, Oh that the salva- 
tion of Israel were come out of Zion! And says 
Isaiah, Out of Zion shall go forth the law, and 
the word of the Lord from Jerusalem. ‘The 
bride—and the bride is the Lamb’s wife, the 
Church fully organized—the bride, as well as 
the Spirit, says, come, Rev. xxii. 17. The 
Church, through her organization, is to propa- 
gate the Gospel and teach all nations; and this 
propagation and teaching are included in the 
defence and confirmation of the Gospel. The 
Church, therefore, is, emphatically, set for the 
defence of the Gospel. 3 

My design is to speak, in this discourse, 

lp Of the Gospel ; and, 

If. the defence of the Gospel. 

I. The Gospel.—Says Paul, * knowing that | 
am set for the defence of the Gospel.” 3 
The Gospel is glad tidings ; and no reader! 
of the New Testament can be at a loss to know 
what were the glad tidings which Paul preach- 
ed. The context informs us. Twice in the two 


ary Society had been among them, “sounding their minds in 
regard to New and Old-school.” August, 184). 


Epaphroditus, one of the Bishops or Pastors of 


verses which precede the text, if the whole ex- 
pressed in two words, thus:—Preach Christ— 
Preach Christ. Some indeed, he says, “ preach 


Christ, even of envy and strife, and some also 


of good will. The one preach Christ of con- 
tention, not sincerely, supposing to add afflic- 
tions to my bonds; but the other of love, know- 
ing that | am set for the defence of the Gospel.” 
Preach Christ! This was Paal’s Gospel, sum- 
med up again in three words, in the verse follow- 
ing the text—Christ is preacked—whether in 

retence or in truth, Christ i8 preached ; and 
[ therein do rejoice, yea, and will rejoice. Je- 
sus‘Christ was the burden of his message. 
Hence the frequency with which this precious 
name occurs in his writings—no less than eigh- 
teen timesinthisonechapter. We preach not our- 
selves, said Paul, but Christ Jesus the Lord, and 
ourselves your servants for Jesus’ sake, 2. Cor. 
iv. 5. In 1 Cor. i. 23, 24,he says, But we 


preach Christ crucified—Christ the power of| 


God, and the widsom of God. For, he declares 
in 1 Cor. ii. 2, for I determined not to know any 
thing among you, save Jesus Christ, and him 
crucified. To the Colossians, chapter i. 27, 28, 
he says, Christ in you, the have of glory, whom 
we preach, warning every man, and teaching 
every man in all wisdom. In 1 Tim. i. 15, 
he thus writes, This is a faithful saying, and 
worthy of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus came 
into the world to save sinners, of whom I am 
chief. Similar passages abound, but it is not 
necessary to repeat them. I will adduce but 
one other, in which Paul gives a brief statement 
of the Gospel which he preached and defended, 
It is 1 Cor. xv. 1—4, “* Moreover; brethren, I de- 
clare unto you the Gospel which I preached un- 


to you... for I delivered unto you first of all} 


that which I also received, how that Christ died 
for our sins according to the Scriptures; and 
that he was buried, and that he rose again the 
third day according to the Scriptures.” 

‘The Gospel, then, which Pat! preached, was 
Christ crucified—Christ the atoning and inter- 
ceding Saviour. In other words, the great facts 
concerning the person, character, office, and 
work of Christ ; the great facts respecting the 
incarnation, life, death, resurrection, ascension, 
and intercession of Christ; and’the doctrines 
and duties which these facts imply and enforce. 
The Gospel which Paul preached was a system 
of facts, doctrines and duties—facts which in- 
clude doctrines ard duties—facts which imply 
doctrines and enforce duties. These were so 
connected in his system that they cannot be 
separated. God hath joined them together, and 
man should not attempt to put them asunder. 

- Paul preached facts. For proof, read the 
fragments of his sermons in the Acts of the 
Apostles, his epistle to the Galatians, to the 
Colossians, and to the Hebrews, and all that is 
recorded of him and all he ms written in the 
New Testament. At his conversion it was said, 
Acts xxiii. 15, [Thou shalt be his witness unto 
all men; and he was a faihful witness for 
Christ. Straightway he preached Christ in the 


| Synagogues, that he is the Son of God; and 


confounded the Jews which dvelt at Damascus, 
proving that this is very Chris. Wherever he 


| went, he failed not to publish to all who would 


hear, the preat facts concernirg Christ, as fore- 
told by the prophets and fulilled in Jesus of 
Nazareth, although he thereby exposed himself 
to persecution, imprisonment, and death, 

Paul preached doctrines. lead his sermons; 
read Romans and Ephesians; read his whole 
history. His facts and duties were doctrines ; 
they were presented doctrinalty, as articles of 
belief—a system of faith, to be received by the 
understanding and the heart as unchangeable 
principles. He made doctriaes the basis on 
which duty rests. He laid broad and deep the 
foundation, that the superstruc'ure might be firm. 
His instructions are pervaded by the living, op- 
erating principles or doctrines of divine revela- 
tion. He deals with eternal principles ; immu- 
table, everlasting truth. | 

Paul preached duties. Read Corinthians, Phi- 
lippians, Thessalonians. He gave a practical 
turn to his facts and doctrine. He knew how 
to infer duties from them. While he presented 
facts and duties doctrinally, he also presented 
them practically. He endeavoured to make his 
hearers and readers, not only sound in doctrine, 
but also right in practice. His aim was so to 
present the truth as to influence the hearts and 
lives of those with whom .it came in contact, 
that they might be transformed by the renew- 
ing of their minds, possess the spirit and follow 
the example of thcir Divite Master—follow 
peace with all men, and holisess, without which 
no man shall see the Lord. : 
| In the combination of his facts, doctrines, and 
duties, into a system, Paul was guided by the 
Spirit of inspiration. He gave to each its pro- 


per place, and held forth each with due promi-| 


nence. He was not partial in the law. He 
handled not the word of God deceitfully, nor 
did he shun to declare the whole counsel of 
God. He kept back no truth because ungrate- 
ful to the carnal heart; nor did he*seek the. 
praise of men by 4 display of learning or elo- 
quence. He gave to every one his portion of 
meat in due season, not in the words which 
‘man’s -wisdom teacheth, bit which the Holy 
Ghost teacheth. As to his manner of preach- 
ing, he says, in 1 Cor. ii. 1—5, and 13, “ And | 
brethren, when I came to you, came not with 
excellency of speech or of wisdom, declaring 
unto you the testimony of God, for | determin- 
ed not to know any thing among you, save 
Jesus Christ and him crucified. And I was 
with you in weakness, and in fear, and in much 
trembling. And my speech and my preaching 
was not with enticing words of man’s wisdom, 
but in demonstration of the Spirit and of power ; 
that your faith should not stand in the wisdom 
of men, but in the power of God.” 

It will not be expected, that, on the present 
occasion, | should give even a brief outline of 
the system of divine truth, which, as we believe, 
was preached by Paul; and which constitutes, 
as we think, the Gospel of Jesus Christ—the 
Gospel, for the defence and propagation of 
which he has set up his Church in the world. 
I will name a few prominent points : 


1. The Gospel evidently contemplates man 
as fallen, depraved, sinful. It teaches that all 
have sinned and come short of the glory of God. 
Rom. iii. 23. Indeed were it not for the depra- 
vity of man, no Gospel plan of salvation would 
be either necessary or proper. They that be 
whole need not a physician, but they that are 
sick. Matt. ix. 12. Food is for the hungry ; 
remedies for the diseased: salvation for the 
perishing ; a Saviour for the lost. It isfor sin 
and uncleanness that the Gospel fountain has 
been opened. Zech. xiii; 1. It was in refer- 

nce to our pollution as sinners that Jehovah 
said, ‘* And when I passed by thee, and saw thee 
polluted in thine own blood, I said unto thee, 
when thou wast in thy blood live; yea, I said 
unto thee, when thou wast in thy blood, live!” 
Ez. xvi. 6. God says live, because we are 
dead in trespasses and sins. Eph. ii. 1. 

- ‘The gospel teaches that this depravity is en- 
tire, or total, so that there is no soundness in us. 
Isa. i. 6. In our flesh dwelleth no good thing. 
Rom. vii. 18. It teaches, too, that it is native 


or innate, born with us: that which is born of} 


the flesh is flesh ; and we are by nature the chil- 
dren of wrath. John iii. 6; Eph. 11.3. This re- 
sults from the fall of Adam, who was the federal 
head and representative of his posterity, and 
with whom was made a covenant of works for 


upon’ all men, for-that, (or in whom) all have 


ference, I will only say, that very little is writ- 


ration. - And as he stood in this relation to us— 
a relation reasonable and just—so we sinned in 
him and fell with him in his first transgression. 
His act is not transferred to us, but it is imputed, 
ie. we are treated as if it were ours. It ts 
ours, as we were then in his loins, and he was 
our representative. So in Heb. vii. 9,10, Levi 
payed tithes in Abraham, for he was yet tn the 
loins of his father. So we were in the loins of 
Adam when he sinned, and his act is ours. 
‘* The covenant being made with Adam, notonly 
for himself, but / for his posterity, all mankind 
descending from him by ordinary generation, 
sinned in him, and fell with him, in his first 
transgression.” Shorter Catechism, Question 16. 
See the Confession of Faith, Chap. VI.; and 
the Larger Catechism, Question 22, 25. We 
sinned in him and fell with him virtually, as he 
was the father of our race;- we sinned in him 
and fell with him, representatively, as he was 
our covenant-head. So the Scriptures teach :— 
In Adam all die. 1 Cor. xv. 22. By the offence 
of one judgment.came upon all men to condem- 
nation; by one man’s disobedience many were 
made sinners ; by one man sin entered into the 
world, and death by sin, and so death passed 


sinned ; death reigned» over them) that had nof 
sinned after the similitude of Adam’s transgres- 
sion, or by theirown act, Rom. v. 12—19. This 
Scripture doctrine is confirmed -by facts. If it 
be not true, why do little infants suffer and die? 
And why do all, without exception, begin to sin 
as soon as they begin to act? |/This appears 
strange and unaccountable on any other princi- 
ple than that we are conceived in sin and shapen 
in iniquity, Ps. li. 5.*. : 
Can it be necessary here to enter a disclaimer 
against an illegitimate inference from this Scrip- 
tural view of human nature, or of the native 
character of man? Will it be said, that, if we 
are naturally depraved, then ad as die in in- 
fancy perish? Nay, but O man, who art thou 
that repliest against God? Rom. ix. 20. Who 


limits the Holy One of Israel 1? May he not work 
‘¢when, and where, and how he pleaseth, and 
regenerate and save by Christ through the Spirit 
those dying in infancy?” See Con. Faith, 
Chap. x. Lec. iii. In reply to the contrary in- 


ten in the Scriptures on this subject. It seems 
purposely left in obscurity, that parents may be 
excited to pray for and teach their little ones, 
and strive to lead them early f° the Saviour. 
Yet, I think, no one can prove that infants are 
lost, and then I ask, who believes what none 
can prove ? : 

There is another inference from this view of 
our native character, more important and more 
Scriptural. If such be our character that we 
are all concluded under sin, then it follows that 
by the deeds of the law there shall no flesh be 
justified in the sight of God, Rom, iii. 20. There 
is no room for justification by works, because 
from the very first, weare Fuined by transgres- 
sion. There must bg other way of deliv- 
erance, or we must reap the wages of sin, eternal 
death. If such a way cannot be found, our case 
is helpless and hopeless. But from everlasting 
there were in the Eternal Mind purposes of 
mercy and grace. There is One who is the 
way, and the truth, and the life, John xiv. 6— 
one name under heaven given among men 
whereby we can be saved, Acts iv. 12—one 
who appeared to put away sin by the sacrifice 
of himself, Heb. ix. 26—and who has been made 
a curse for us, Gal. iii. 138. There is hope for 
man though guilty. We are not yet prisoners 
of despair. For . 

Il. The Gospel teaches redemption by Christ. 
In whom, says Paul, in whom we have redemp- 
tion through his blood, the forgiveness of sins, 
Eph. i. 7. Without shedding of blood is no re- 
mission, Heb. ix. 22; and hehas made peace by 
the blood of his cross, Col. i.20. While we 
were yet sinners, Christ died for us, Rom. v. 8. 
By his own blood he entered in once into the 
holy place, i. e. into heaven, as the Jewish high 
priest into the holy of holies, having obtained 
eternal redemption for us, Heb. ix. 12. And all 
this was according to the eternal purpose of 
God, as you may read in Eph. i. 4—12. 

Great stress, you perceive, is laid upon the 
blood of Christ, or upon the fact that he shed 
his blood. It is because he died as a sacrifice 
for sin—because he has made an atonement. 
His blood cleanses from all sin, 1 John i. 7. 
He did not die simply, as a martyr, nor as an 
example, but as an atoning sacrifice. Christ 
our passqver is sacrificed for us, 1 Cor. v. 7. 

He has made an atonement.. Then he is di- 
vine that he might atone;-God manifest in the 
flesh,1 Tim. iii.16. The Word, which was 
made flesh, was God, John i. 1—14. He took 
upon him the form of a servant, and became 
obedient unto death, even the death of the cross, 
Phil. ii. 7, 8. He suffered in ouf place instead 
and for our sins—a vicarious /sacrifice. On 
him was laid the iniquity of us all, Isa. liii. 6. 
By his obedience, sufferings, and death, he sat- 
isfied the justice of God and madé an atonement 
for sins Thus he brought in everlasting right- 
eousness, Dan. ix. 24, and opened the way for 
our return to God—for our restoration to holi- 
ness and preparation for heaven. 

The atonement which Christ has made is 
sufficient for all. As to its value it is infinite. 
It lays the foundation for a full and free offer of 
salvation to every creature. Yet it is definite in 
its design. They, and they only, will be sa- 
vingly benefitted by it, for whom it was special- 
ly and particularly intended, because no others 
will avail themselves of it- And the reason why 
any are thus benefitted, is, because God design- 
ed or purposed that they shouldwbe. It must be 
traced to the sovereign and eternal purpose of 
God. -This purpose limits—and now I have 
used the word limit, do not misunderstand me. 
This purpose limits, not the value oF, sufficiency 
of the atonement, but its saving benefits. And 
I appeal to fact. Are all savingly benefitted by 
the atonement? None but a universalist will 
say it. Yet itis sufficient for all; and why are 
not all savingly benefitted? Because they do 
not avail themselves of it when offered to them. 
They reject it and perish. But why are any 
savingly benefitted? This is the question, and 
I repeat it, why are any savingly benefitted ? 


Not because they are better. by nature or prac-| + 


tice than others, for all are alike children of 
wrath. Then why? Paul tells us it is grace 
that makes the difference. But whose grace? 
Paul says by the grace of God. But how does 
God bestow that grace, designedly or by chance! 
It must be by design, for with God there is no 
chance—he knows the end from the beginning. 
But when did God form that design ? God has 
no new designs. His designs or purposes are 
like himself eternal. He must always have de- 
signed to bestow his grace on those on -whom he 
does bestow it; he must always have designed 
savingly to interest them in the atonement of his 
Son ; he must always have designed their saving 


* Therefore, all men are conceived insin, and born the chil-} Question 


dren of wrath, indisposed to all saving good, nse to evil, 
dead in sins and the slaves‘of sin.” “As all men have sinned 
in Adam, and have become exposed to the curse and eternal 
death, God would have done no injustice to any one if he had 
determined to leave the whole human race under sin and the 
curse, and to condemn them on account of sin.”—Synod o 

Dort, Original sin standeth not in the following of ye eam (as 
the Pelagians do vainly talk,) but itis the fault and corruption 
of the nature of every man, engendered of the 
offspring of Adam, whereby man is very far gone from original 
righteousness, and is of his own nature inclined to evil, so that 
the flesh lusteth always contrary to theSpirit ; and therefore in 
every person born into this world, it (original sin) deserveth 
God’s wrath and damnation.” —Art. LX. of Church of Eng- 


benefit in the gift of his Son. to.be the Saviour] 
of men. Henee f say the'reason why any are 
savingly benefitted by the atonement, is, because’ 
God designed or purposed that they should be. 
It must be traced to the sovereign and eternal 
purpose of God. This. purpose limits, not the 
value or sufficiency of the atonement, which is 
illimitable, but the saving benefits of the atone- 
ment to a certain and definite number, See 
Con. Faith, Chap. III. Sec, 4, 5. ‘It is a pur- 
pose to. apply the atonement to some and not to 
others—a purpose to do just what God does, for 
he converts some and draws them to Christ, and 
not others; and who shall bring him to account 
for it? Or who will say the number which 
shall thus become the subjects of his grace is 
not definite, and rendered so by the purpose of 
God in the scheme of redemption ? ere any 
promised to Christ who shall. not finally be 
found in heaven; or will any be found there 
who were not promised to him from everlasting 
and chosenin him before the foundation of the 
world ? Eph. i. 4. e love him, said ane who 
knew, we love him, because he first loved us, 
1 John iv. 19. Thus saith the Lord, Yea, I 
have loved thee with an everlasting love ; there- 
fore with ee ee have I drawn thee, 
Jer. xxxi. 3. Ye have not chosen me, said 
Christ, but [ have chosen you,* John xv. 16. 
The atonement, then, is sufficient, and yet it 
is definite. In the covenant of grace a_ seed 
was promised to Christ—a seed to serve him, 
as says Ps. xxii. 30—spoken of by himself 
when he says, All that the Father giveth me 
shall come to me, John vi. 37, and, in John xvii. 
2.. As thou hast given him power over all 
flesh, that he-should give eternal life to as many 


as thou hast given him. Thus question twenty | 


of the Shorter Catechism, ** God, having out of 
-his mere good pleasure, from all eternity, elect- 
ed some to everlasting life, did enter intoa 
covenant of grace, to deliver them out of the 
estate of sin and misery, and to bring them in- 
to an estate of salvation by a Redeemer.” And 
in the next question, ** The only Redeemer of 
God’s elect is the Lgrd Jesus Christ.” Nothing 
is said here respecting the sufficiency of the 
atonement. The simple fact is declared, that 
the Father entered into a covenant with his Son, 
to deliver some out of that estate of sin and 
misery into which we are involved by the fall. 
These are called the elect—a definite number, 
as says the Confession of Faith, chap. III. Sec. 
4,** Their number is so certain and definite 
that it cannot be either increaed or diminished.” 
They are Christ’s seed. ‘lo these the Son had 
special reference in his work. ‘The atonement 
was designed to be applied to them ; and hence 
is definite in its design. Sosays the Confession 
of Faith, chap. VIIL Sec. 8, * To all those for 
whom Christ hath purchased redemption, he 
doth certainly and effectually apply and com- 
municate the same.” See also Larger Cate- 
chism 2. 59. The doctrine of a definite atone- 
ment is but another aspect of the doctrine of 
election. All who believe the one, must, to be 
consistent, believe the other. In word, 
to reject this doctrine, is to reject, not only the 


doctrine of election, but all the doctrines of} 


grace. It is to take away the foundation; and 
if the foundations be destroyed, what can the 
righteous do? Ps. xi. 

That there was a covenant between the Father 
and the Son and a seed or people promised and 


secured to Christ, the Scriptures, as well as our] 


standards, fully t@ach :—TIn Isa. liii. 10, he shall 
see his seed. Hence we are said to be chosen 
in Christ before the foundation of the world, as 
in Eph. i. 4, and in 2 Thess. ii. 13, 14, from 
the beginning chosen to salvation. See also 
Ps. cx. 2, and John xvii. 9, 24. Christ is 
frequently called David. 
he is so called; and also the Branch of righte- 
ousness. And it is written, If ye can break my 
covenant of the day, and my covenant of the 
night, then may also my covenant, be broken with 
David my servant. As the host of heaven can- 
not be numbered neither the sand of the sea 
measured ; so will I multiply the seed of David 
my servant. In Isa. xlii. 5,6, the Father says 
to the Son, I the Lord have called thee in righte- 
ousness, I will give thee for a covenant of the 
people; and in Mal. ii. 5, My covenant was 
with him of life and peace. 
1, he is called the Messenget of the covenant. 
And read Ps. Ixxxix. 3, 4, 20—37. Christ asin 
many other places, is there called David, and it 
is written, | have made a covenant with my 
chosen, I have sworn unto David my servant. 
Thy seed will [ establish for ever, and build up 
thy throne to all generations. My covenant 
shall stand fast with him. His seed also will | 
make to endure for ever. If his children for- 
sake my law, and keep not my commandments ; 
then will I visit their transgression with the rod, 
and their iniquity with stripes. Nevertheless 
my loving-kindness will I not utterly take from 
him, nor suffer my faithfulness to fail. My 
covenant will I not break. 1 will not lie unto 
David. His seed shall endure forever, &c. &c. 

The definiteness of the atonement imposes no 
obstacle to human salvation. Men do not re- 
ject it because it is definite, but because they 
are sinners. It is sufficient for all; the invita- 
tion is come; and whosoever will may come. 
Yet, the carnal heart spurns the offer of life ; 
and were nothing more done for any, all would 


* Some of my hearers may like to know what views of the 
atonement are taught at Princeton. Dr. Miller, one of the 
Princeton Proffessors, in a letter written in 1836, says, « So far 
as I understand the prevailing belief uf the doctrine of atone- 
ment in qur Church, it is the following :—That ChrisCobeyed, 
suffered, and laid down his life by covenant; that what he 
did was strictly vicarious, i.e. he acted as the substitute at 
his people ; that he died in a special sense”’ (of course not in 
an exclusive sense ; in a special sense) ‘for the elect; but 
that his obedience and sufferings were so perfectly peculiar 
and unique in their nature, that it would have been necessary 
they should be just what they were if the salvation of only 
one soul had been intended ; and that nothing more would 
have been necessary if countiess millions of those who per- 


of coutse there is no scantiness in the provision of mercy ; but 
that ample foundation is laid for a sincere offer of sal- 
vation to all who hear the gospel. Unless! am deceived,” 
he says, “this is substantially the view taken by ninety- 
nine out of every hund of the Old-school ministers 
ofour church.’ —Says Symington, ** We shall yield to none 
in our estimate of the intrinsic worth of Christ's atonement. 
‘That worth we hold to be, in the strictest senseof the term, 
infinite, absolute, all-sufficient. * * In the fullest sense 
of the terms, then, we regard the atonement of Christ as 
sufficient for all. * * We contend for the unlimited ex- 
tent of the — call, and regard every attempt to restrict 
it as hostile alike 1 

* * The ground on which the universality of the gospel 
offer 
* * The obstacles to salvation are all moral, that is to 
say, are such only as arise from the native rebellion and 
hardness of man’s own heart, A sufficient ground of saiva- 
tion exists; the appropriate means of salvation are provided ; 
and of course a proper foundation is laid for man’s accounta- 
bility, so that,.ia rejecting salvation by Christ, he is absolutely 
without excuse, “ He that believeth not shall be condemned.”’ 
—And says Hodge on Romans, “Those that perish perish not 
because the sin of Adam has brought them under condemna-' 
tion, nor because no adequate provision has been made fur 
their recovery ; but because they will not receive the offered 
mercy.”—See Mr. Hall's Vindication in the Presbyterian of 
Oct. 9, 1841.—« ‘This death of the Son of God is a single and 
most perfect sacrifice and satisfaction for sins: of infinite va- 
lue and price, abundantly sufficient to expiate the sins of the 
whole world.”—Synod of Dort —And see Fisher's Catechism, 
question 90—97,0n the 20th question of the Shorter Cate- 
chism, where it is said, Ques. 92, “ Who are the objects of” 
(the administration of the covenant?) “sinners of mankind 
indefinitely, or any of the family of Adam, without exception. 
. How doth he administer the covenant to sin- 
ners of mankind indefinitely? In the general offer of the gos- 
pel, which is * good — to all people, and wherein all, 
without exce are declared welcome. Question 94. 
What is the foundation of the unlimited administration of the 
covenant, ia the gospel offer? It is not founded on election, 
but on the intrinsic suffict of Christ’s obedience and. 
death for the salvation of all,” d&c. &c. ‘There isa 
yet a speciality and definitenessin the atonement. Eventi 
erratic Hexagonal Doctor says, ‘‘ He died for his people in s 
special sense, which we all believe in common.” An impor- 
tant admission. Indeed, it kas always hitherto beén main- 
tained on that side, that there was no difference betwee. 
the Old-school and the New, but recently, it seems, it ha: 


ion, 


In Jer. xxxiil. 15 —26,} 


Hence in Mal. iii.} 


ish had been included in the purpose of salvation. That}, 


to the letter and the spirit of the gospel.| 


proceeds, is the all-sufficiency of Christ’s atonement.) 


perish in their sins, Because the carnal mind 
is enmity against God; for it is not subject to 
the law of God, neither indeed can be. Rom. 
viii. 7. So our Confession declares, chap. ix. 
Sec. 3, “ Man, by his fall into a state of sin, 
hath wholly lost all ability of will to any spiritual 
good accompanying salvation; so as a natural 
man being altogether averse from that which 
is. good, and dead in sin, is not able, by his own 


self thereunto.” Hence, again, 


the Saviour to Nicodemus, ye must be born 
again, born of the Spirit John ii, 6,7. Regen- 
eration isthe Spirit’s work and not our act. It 
is not a mere change of purpose. It is some- 
thing done tn us and for us, and not by us. 
Hence we are altogether passive therein. We 
do not help the Spirit do his work. Weare ac- 
tive in conversion; in regeneration passive. It is 
a change wrought in us, not by moral suasion, 
but by a direct divine influence on our hearts. 
By it we are made willing to embrace the 
Saviour ; and in consequence of it we repent and 
believe. By it we are not only brought to a 


but are mgde new creatures in Christ Jesus. 
2 Cor. v. 17. » By it we become interested in the 
‘atonement of Christ, and are enabled to rejoice 


the Divine Spirit,-it is not of him. that willeth, nor 
of him that’ runneth, but of God that showeth 
mercy—and he has mercy on whom he will. 
Rom. ix. 15, 16. He has mercy on those who 
were given to his Son—the promised seed—for 
whom the atonement was specially designed. 
It is thus that they become saviagty interested 
in the atonement. And as none have any 
claims, there is no injustice done to any. . Noth- 


any reasonable claims. Itis of infinite mercy that 
this regenerating grace is bestowed upon any. 
It is bestowed freely, without regard to previous 
moral character. They who reccive it feel that 
it is all of grace, free, unmerited grace ; not for 
any thing in them, not for any thing they have 
done, or can do. It is because from the begin- 
ning they were chosen to salvation through 
sanctification of the Spirit and beliefof the truth. 
2 Theso. ii. 13, 14. Because they were of the 
promised seed, predestinated unto the adoption of 
children by Jesus Christ, according to the good 
pleasure of his will; Eph. i. 5,6. Hence they 
are born; not of blood, nor of the will of the 
flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God, John 
i. 13. Thus in our Confession, under effectual 
calling, Chap. X. Sec. 1, 2,—** All those whom 
God hath predestined unto life, and those only, 
he is pleased, in his appointed and accepted 
time, effectually to call, by his word and Spirit, 
out of that state of sin and death, in which they 
are by nature, to grace and salvation by Jesus 
Christ ; enlightening their minds, spiritually and 
savingly, to understand the things of God, ta- 
king away their heart of stone, and giving unto 


and by his almighty power determining them to 
that which is good; and effectually drawing 
them to Jesus Christ ; yet so as they come most 
freely, being made willing by his grace. This 
effectual call is of God’s free and special grace 
alone, not from any thing at all foreseen in 
man, who is altogether passive therein, until, 
being quickened and renewed by the Holy Spi- 
rit, he is thereby enabled to answer this call, 
and to embrece the grace offered and conveyed 
in it.”.~Seealso the Shorter Cat. Q, 31, and 
the Larger Cat. Q, 67. With this. also agrees 
the apostle in Rom. viii. 29, 30. Whom he did 
foreknow, he also did predestinate ; and whom 
he did predestinate, them he alsocalled. ‘ He 
works in them all the good pleasure of his good- 
ness, and the work of faith with power, 2 Thess. 
i. 11. Every Christian virtue is the fruit, not 
of man’s fallen nature, but of the Holy Spirit. 
The application of redemption to sinners is to 
be ascribed wholly to God. He turns them, 
und they are turned. He gives them nt- 
ance, and they repent. He works faith in them 
and they believe. They love wher’ he sheds 
abroad his love in their hearts by the Holy 
Ghost. They obey, when he writes his law in 
thcir Woods. Soevery Christian 
heart feels and confesses. de 

The regeneration of some imposes no obstacle 
to the salvation of others. ‘They are just left 
to themselves, as all might justly and righteously 
be. The offer of salvation is made to all, not 
as they are elect or non-elect, but as they are 
lost sinners of Adam’s family, for whom there 
is a sufficiency in the atonement; and if they will 
not avail themselves of it, the fault is their own. 
All who hear the gospel, have an equal warrant 
to believe; and if they will not believe, they must 
perish.—Fisher’s Catechism, Part I, page 48, Q. 
45 on Q. 7 of ShorteCat. Mark xvi. 15, 16; 
Matt. ix. 13; 1 John iii. 23. The larger Cate- 
chism, Ques. 68, says, * All the elect, and they 
only, are effectually called,” i. e. regenerated, 
‘‘although others may be, and often are out- 


have some common operations of the Spirit, 
who, for their wilful neglect and contempt of 
the grace offered to them, being justly left in 
their unbelief, do never truly came to Jesus 
Christ.” See also the Con. Faith, Chap. x. 
Sec. 4. | 

But regeneration does not justify us in the 
sight of God. It precedes all gracious affec- 
tions, and they invariably follow and flow from 
it. Jt prepares, inclines, and enables us to re- 
ceive Jesus Christ by faith as offered tous freely 
in the gospel. But it is not till, by the grace of 
God, faith is exercised that our sins are forgiven, 
our iniquities covered, and we accounted right- 


eous. W.J. 
(To be concluded.) 


ROMANISM AMONG THE PEOPLE. 


Rev. Mr. Tanner, a missionary among the 
French Canadians, remarks that thé greatest 
part of them are blindly submissive -to their 
priests, and believe that they themselves can, 
and ought to atone for their sins, by penances, 
and by giving money to say masses. They be- 
lieve too, that there are men, changed into 
howling wolves, and long tailed beasts ; that on 
All Saints day, the dead leave purgatory, and 
walk on the earth, and that blood would spring 
up, if a Roman Catholic should dig in it. In 
time of Lent, they dare not play for money, be- 
cause it is a time of penance, but some of them 
play for prayers, i. e. he who loses the game, 
must recite a certain number of prayers, which 
God will place to the credit of the winner; many 
of them wear medals and other things, to pre- 
serve them from evil. The priests encourage 
these superstitions because they increase the de- 
mand for * masses”—and the more the masses 
asked, the greater the priests’ revenue! 


THE ROMANISTS. 

The late political movement of Bishop Hughes 
of New York is no isolated affair. A similar 
struggle is. made in Baltimore to exclude the 
Holy Scriptures from the schools; the Arch 
Bishop heads the party making it. 
cell of Cincinnati pours forth his wailirgs inthe 


¥! ears of his transatlantic brethren, over the sys- 


tem of public school education in this country, 
as dangerous.to the Catholic interest; and the 
Pope at the same time issues his manifesto against 
the Bible Society,“and the exercise of private 


been rn on Dr.of two sides that “we are the 
ers 


himself and his descendants by ordinary gene-' ‘echism 


land. See also Dickinson's Five ‘Points, and Fisher’s Cat- 


poles apart.” A who wish to “sound the minds” o. 
their neighbours have made the same discovery. 


judgment in matters of religion. 


strength, to convert himself, or to prepare him- 


3. The gospel teaches the necessity of regen- _ 
eration by the power of the Holy Ghost. Said © 


discovery of. our undone condition as‘sinners, 


ing is withheld from any, to which they have — 


them an heart of flesh; renewing their wills, © 


Bishop Pur- 


in his favour. . Regeneration being the work of . 


wardly called by the ministry of the word, and - 


Itis aH apart — 
" of the long cherished system of Roman. tactics 
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SATURDAY, JANUARY 8, 1842. 
Teaus—Three 
Dollars and Fifty Cents in advance. | | 
To CorresronpENTs.—We regret that we 
aré not atle to satisfy our poetical correspon- 
dents by the publication of their communica- 
tions. Sometimes we cc » when perhaps 
it is owing to our own want of taste, and some- 
times we reject because alterations are neces- 
sary which we have neither time nor skill to 
supply. Generally speaking, we had rather 
receive prose, unless the poetry is of a high 
order, of which we cannot stand in doubt. 
Our correspondent R. S. B. would, we think 
on a little reflection, see the impropriety of pub 
lishing the article he has sent us. It infringes 
one of our rules; the case mentioned is a per- 
sonal one, which should be dealt with by kind 
and faithful admonition, and not by newspapei 
exposure. 


the wing, but they never get beyond ‘the mid 
region in which they still feel the attractions of 


The evils of such indulgence are manifest— 
it is a waste of time—it disqualifies for real du- 
ties—it produces discontent with our allotment 
in life; and these are sufficient reasons why 
Christians should restrain the sallies of imagi- 
nation even when apparently religious in their 
direction, and give their whole attention to that 
which if less splendid, is more substantial and 
useful. 

To guard against the temptation of imagina- 
tive reveries, we would recommend a daily ex- 
amination of the heart, which will tend to show 
what we really are—a careful perusal ofthe 
word of God, in which our duties are clearly 
revealed—and constant, useful occupation. We 
might also add, abstinence from novel and ro- 
mance reading, than which nothing has halfthe 
power to corrupt the mind and to fill it with 
unreal visions, Their merit is supposed to con- 
sist in that colouring which hides true life from 
view, and their effect in thousands of instances 
has been to excite discontent and to lead ‘to the 
perpetration of crime with te hope of bettering 
the condition of life. Ina word he that indulges 
silly fancies now, may expect painful realities 
hereafter, but he who soberly obeys and serves | 
God according to his plain rule of duty, may ex- 
pect more in heaven than the liveliest imagina- 
tion could picture. 


Dollars if paid within six months, or Two 


Anoruer Lisrary.—We are gratified to 
state that a ‘gentleman of Philadelphia has pre- 
sented a set of the Publications of the Presby- 
terian Board of Publication to the new but flour- 
ishing Church at Cohocksink, Philadelphia, some 
account of which was contained in a late num- 
ber of the Presbyterian. A whole set of the 
publications now costs forty five dollars. 


Putrir Apvertisinc.—The Philadelphia 
Repository complains, and we think with reason, 
of the abuse to which this mode of advertising 
‘has been carried. It seems now to be regarded 
as a matter of course to send notices of all kinds 
to be read from the pulpit, and as the Reposvto- 
ry remarks the reading of a dozen of these be- 
fore the sermon is weli adapted to dissipate at- 
tention from text and sermon. ‘There is another 
and serious evil attending this practice—it is 
a pastoral invitation, and is so regarded, to the 
people to spend every evening in the week from 
their families,than which there could be nothing 
more pernicious. The evil to which we allude 
is chiefly confined to city pulpits, and it is time 
it should be reformed. We were pleased to 
hear a city clergyman recently declare from the 
pulpit that he had determined for himself not to 
follow the practice. any longer, but to exercise a 
sound discretion in selecting from the mass of 
notices sent to him, such as he thought were the 
most important to be submitted to his congrega- 
tion. We hope others will follow the example. 


Rerty.—A lady jin Chester county Pennsyl- 
vania, has kindly transmitted twenty-five: dol- 
larstowards purchasing & set of the Publica- 
tion Board’s books, for the congregation of the 
Rev, J.C. Brown of Valparaiso county, Indiana, 
whose appeal was published some time since in 
the Presbyterian. 

Another case was mentioned not yet respond- 
ed to, it was that of a young clergyman, whose 
brother died as a foreign missionary, and whose 

_ father wasa laborious minister of the gospel, 
* while he himself is faithfully labouring in a 
destitute neighbourhood. | 


. New Prespytery.—The Synod of Missis- 
sippi at its last meeting, divided the Presby- 
tery of Clinton, and formed from it a new 
Presbytery to be known by the style of the 
Presbytery of Holly Springs. 


Synopicat IncrEasE.—The Synod of South 
Carolina and Georgia, consisted of seventy-five 
ministers in 1829. It now numbers one hun- 
dred and twenty ministers. In the mean time, 
it has furnished as many ministers to other 
Synods as it has received from them. 

Reverir.—There are some who seem to live 
in the region of fancy, and never, when they 
can avoid it, condescend to the realities of life. 
With the imagination as a source of innocent 
enjoyment, we have nothing to do at present, 

. but only as it is a source of sin. Reverie is the 
form in which it is, usually, most unprofitably 
and sinfully employed. It has wonderful skill 
in forming new combinations, surrounding the 
soul with unreal fancies, and making it a wil- 
ling captive, as it leads us away from the con- 
sideration and practice of the ordinary duties of | 
life. We may picture to ourselves an individual 
whe is placed in. an ordinary situation of life, 
and whose profession calls for attention and 
~ diligence ; his daily routine of duty is common 
place; he earns his bread with labour; accord- 
_ ing to his ability he assists the more needy ; and 
-it may be that he is not careless in the perform- 
ance of his religious duties. Such an one may 
be called an every day character; but suppose 
he should become tired with the monotony of 
real life, and should resign himself to the gui- 
dance of his imagination, how soon would a 
‘change pass over him! He would imagine 
and pursve in all their ramifications a thou- 
sand projects, in which wealth, honours, and 
pleasures would flow in upon him in a ceaseless ; 
tide. His mind would feast itself as it gazed on 
the countless treasures before him, he would 
give himself up entirely to the soft blandish- 
ments of sensual delight, and would proudly 
look abroad on those who were tendering to him 
their obsequious homage. He would soon be- 
come captivated with this castle-building in the 
air, and in proportion as he indulged it, his at- 
tention would be diverted from realities, his dili- 
gence in business would decline, and he would 
soon become worthless himself, and entail mis- 
ery on all dependent on him; for nothing can be 
more true, than that a man becomes unfit for real 
life in proportion as he gives himself up to the 
creations of his imagination. In the unregene- 
rate, this faculty leads by insensible degrees to 
a familiarity with the worst crimes. How often 
is it the minister of the grossest licentiousness ! 
how often does it by its false colours represent 
fraud, and even murder as desirable, and lead 
to their actual perpetration! Lust conceives 
and brings forth sin unto death. 
Christians too are not exempt from this dan- 
_-gerous influence. They indulge imaginations 
which have a benevolent or religious cast, and 
think themselves to be excusable, not remember- 
ing the utter uselessness of such thoughts, be- 
sides the misemployment of precious time. For 
instance, a poor Christian, instead of serving 
God according to the ability given him, gives 
way to fancy, and thus making himself rich, he 
spends thousands on works of religious benevo- 
lence, and perhaps listens to a thousand praises 
bestowed on his liberality. After having been 
. thus prodigal of his fancied wealth, it will be 
; difficult to come down to the sober reality, and 
divide the only dollar he may have, among two 
} or three benevolent institutions, The reality is 
* so much meaner than the fancy, that it is high- 
. ly probable, that he will give nothing. In devo- 
tional duties also, the Christian may give him- 
self up to such imaginations about growing in 
eminent piety, dying in triumph, and ascending 
to heaven in a chariot of fire, that it may be- 
come exceedingly dull and uninteresting to fight 
hourly against the subtle temptations of the de- 
vil, the petty annoyances of the world, and by 
strict attention to every duty to keep the gar- 
ments unspotted from the flesh. The common 
and every day duties of the Christian life have 
few charms for flighty professors who live only 
in excitement, and in whom the imagination is 


THEoLocicaL Seminary.—The Presbyteri- 
an Theological Seminary recently established 
in New Albany, Indiana, has at present fourteen 
students. 


New Cuurcu.—In a late number of our pa- 
per the organization of a new LPresbyterian 
church in New Haven, Connecticut, was no- 
ticed. We published the notice as received, 
but ihe church although thoroughly orthodox and 
opposed to Taylorism, is of the Congregational 
form of government. 


A Distincrion.—Our friend of the Presbyte- 
rian Advocate draws a distinction between min- 
isters killing themselves with study and killing 
themselves with preaching. He thinks there 
are few of the former class. We admit the dis- 
tinction. Our orators have created such a taste 
for action! action! that ministers are very apt to 
be called drones if they be found in their studies. 
Whether preaching has not lost in quality what 
it has made up in quantity is a nice question. 
For our own part we think heavy ordnance 
would do more execution, if not make.a louder 
report, if well loaded and rammed down. 


RerupiatTion.—The readers of the secular 
prints will understand the meaning of this word ; 
and well would it be for all if both the name and 
the thing, as now fopularly used, had for ever 
remained unknown. A state or country makes 
a solemn contract, issues its bonds and pledges its 
means and its sacred honour for their payment ; 
by a change of times, perhaps by the impru- 
dence or prodigality of its own functionaries, it 
becomes embarrassed and finds. difficulty in 
meeting its engagements; what course is to be 
pursued? Common honesty replies, let the 
honour and credit of the state be maintained at 
all events; let the whole community be taxed 
to meet the responsibilities incurred by their 
own representatives. Integrity can justify no 
other course. A new method of evading and 
nullifying compacts has been proposed by the 
advocates of repudiation ; it is fora State, in the 
plenitude of its power, to cancel its solemn 
obligations by an act of legislation, in which, 
under one plea or another, it refuses to pay its 
bonds and declares them to be of no binding 
force. 

If the doctrine of repudiation has any con- 
nexion with party politics, which we believe it 
has not, strictly speaking, it is not in this rela- 
tion that we are disposed to consider it. It is 
simply as a question of morals that we would 
suggest an opinion concerning it, and not as it 
may possibly be adopted by any party as an 
electioneering expedient. It involves truly a 
great question of morals, and it is a matter of 
surprise that the religious press of the country 
has not spoken forth long eré this, in tones of 
the deepest reprehension of a suggestion so im- 
moral and iniquitous, It is true indeed that no 
state in the confederacy has formally adopted 
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through the secular prints to corrupt the public 
sentiment, and to prepare it for such a measure. 
[t is well known that the most atrocious proje 

if frequently insisted upon and embellished b 

ingenuity, will in the course of g¢ime become 
familiarized to the public mind and lose much 
of its repulsive character. Moral sensibilities 
may be so abused as to lose all delicacy, 
and finally to fail in making a just impression 
on the mind, The community that would be 
shocked by a single murder, would regard the 
thousandth repetition of the crime with indif- 
ference. We havea painful illustration of the 
demoralizing influence on the public mind of 
crime frequently repeated, in the numerous and 
enormous frauds which have taken place within 
the last few years. The first instance of the kind 
‘electrified the whole country ; but so frequently 


 stitutioiay shamelessly plundered and ruined by 


this doctrine, but daring attempts are made | 


their appointed guardians, that each succeeding 
}case, coming as a matter of course, produces 
lit or no impression. Now the advocates of 
|p tion are taking advantage of this princi- 
ple . human nature; they insinuate their doc- 
tri: e—they suggest that it may possibly become 
necessary to resort to it, as a measure of public 
rclief—they then urge what ingenuity may sug- 
gest, in extenuation of it—they now boldly 
advocate it and pretend that it would be just, and 
that it would be better for a few to suffer than 
that the many should be embarrassed—the next 
step will be the perpetration of this mighty 
fraud ; and if one State sets the example, it must, 
it will prove contagious, and state debts will be li- 
quidated by the very easy method of cheating in- 
nocent and helpless creditors. This would indeed 
fill up the measure of our country’s ignominy. 
Already has it becpme a by-word from the moral 
delinquencies of those who had been selected as 
patterns of integrity to preside over some of her. 
most important institutions, and the infamy would 
become more properly national by having fraud 
on a large scale sanctioned by our State legisla- 
tures. If State governments are to have no in- 
tegrity, no honour, what will soon be the morals 
of the people? If State legislatures can show 
the people that, by a single act, they can repu- 
diate public debts, why should not the people, 
‘corrupted by such an example, compel their 
legislature to free them, by a similar act from 
all private obligations? There would be no 
possible security for public morals under the 
adoption of such a doctrine—no man would 
trust his neighbour, no one would rely on the 
most solemn covenants and agreements. Besides 
all national character would be lost abroad, and 
the effect of this would not only be disgrace, but 
the loss of all lucrative commercial intercourse 
with foreign nations ; so that unspeakably more 
would be lost than gained by this summary 
method of settling debts. When it is considered 
too, that the vast amount of the State bonds, 
which some are proposing to repudiate, are held 
by foreign creditors, and that the failure to pay 
them, will not only affect these creditors, but 
the wealth and prosperity of the nations of 
which they are constituent members, it cannot 
be supposed that foreign governments will stand 
idly by and see their capitalists thus robbed. 
They will not listen to the nice distinction be- 
tween a National and a State government, but 
will call upon the former to make good the cred- 
it of the latter, or meet the consequences. Thus 
not only the honourable but the peaceful relations 
of our country with foreign countries would be 
invaded and interrupted, and it would be a mi- 
erable war indeed for our country to beinvolved 
in for the protection of a repudiating State. _ 

Before these consequences are encountered, 
it should be the policy of the government to de- 
prive every State of the advantages accruing 
from the Union, which should venture thus to 
disgrace itself. A State like an individual, 
should be leniently dealt with, in embarrassment; 
every indulgence should be extended to it; but 
let public virtue express her indignation loudly 
against the odious proposition to give to fraud 
and robbery and the breach of contract, the 
sanction of legislative enactment. 


ConTRoveRsy.—It appears that the. Editor 
of the Banner of the Cross has, by his attacks, 
called into the field against him Baptists, Me- 
thodists, Catholics and Presbyterians. He must 
be a champion indeed if he can maintain his 
ground against all these. What is remarkable 
however is,that-although it is susceptible of 
proof, as we believe, that.he has been in every 
instance the aggressor, he complains that he 
has been disposed to avoid collision,to keep the 
even tenor of his way, and yet that he has been 
wantonly attacked! For our own part we have felt 
no inclination to contend with the Episcopalians ; 
we have listened quietly to their arguments, we 
have felt no jealousy at their successes, but 
when in one paper they stigmatize Presbyterian- 
ism as a Schism, in another as an upstart pre- 
tended Church without a ministry or ordinances, 
and in another, the most offensive boastings are 
uttered bearing almost exclusively upon Presby 
terians, then we regarded it as duty to stand on 
thedefensive. Episcopacy hasmany weak points; 
we do verily believe it cannot sustain itselfin a 
regular argument; but still we are not willing 
to consignits professors to perdition, or which is 
the same thing, to ‘“‘ uncovenanted mercies.” If 
in pursuing the even tenor of their way, they 

| 
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will avoid offensive remarks and allusions an 
let Presbyterianism alone, we shall also pursu 
the even tenor of our way. ~ — 


PRESBYTERIAN OrpDINATION.—A writer in 
the Western Episcopal Observer remarks; ‘‘ that 
the deficiency of Presbyterial ordination extends 
to mvalidity, the writer does not believe.” 

The smallest cous are thankfully received, 


BrsticaL RecorpER.—Our old and respect- 
ed college friend the Rev. T. Meredith who has 
presided with ability as the. Editor of the Recor- 
der, a Baptist paper in North Carolina, has re- 
tired, and in taking leave, says: 3 

‘‘Our editorial intercourse has been to us 
uniformly pleasant. It is true, we have.had 
some discussions, some controversies, and some 
little sparring. We have looked on these, how- 
ever, only as the varieties necessary to spice 
the monotonies of human life—as the condi- 
ments needful to whet the appetites of our read- 
ers. We have never regretted them. And 
while we are certain that we have never sought 
them, we are ready to admit that we have never 
avoided them. Let it not be supposed, how- 
ever, that, what ever have been our discrepan- 
cies, we have even suffered these to engender 
ill will, or to alienate our esteem from our edi- | 
torial brethren. We have always regarded 
them as yoke fellows in the cause of our com- 
mon Master, and now, on retiring from our post, 
we extend to them all the right hand of friend- 
ship and of brotherly kindness. May they 
long continue at their posts; and when they re- 
tire, may they retire with the abiding conscious- 
ness of having done their duty.” | 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
A Gotpren Treasury FoR THE CHILDREN or Gop; con- 
sisting of Select Texts of the Bible, with practical ob- 
servations, in Prose and Verse, for every day in the 
year, By C. H. V. Bogatzky, A new edition care- 

fully revised and corrected. New York, 1842: M. W 

Dodd, 12mo, pp- 384, 

The title explains the design of this volume; it is to 
impart instruction on every day in the year, by practical 
‘remarks on a text of Scripture. The meditations are 
brief and pious, and afford profitable thoughts for each 
returning day. It is the practice of some, and we com- 


does the intelligence now reach us of public in- 


the predominant faculty. They are always on 


mend it, to read one of these meditations every morning} 


‘dinary concern: of life? 


might be the means of fixing a thought in the mind 

which would be a safeguard against temptation, or a 

source of comfort, during the day. The book is very 

beautifully printed. 

Tue Puitosopuy or Porutar Ienorance. By John Fos- 
ter, author of Essays on Decision of Character, &c. 
Boston, 1841: James Loring. 18mo. pp. 318. 
The author has revised this essay for the Society for 

the promotion of Pepular Instruction in Great Britain, 

and this American edition has the benefit of this revi- 
sion. Foster ie”generally known as a forcible writer. 

His works bear a deservedly high character, and there are 

few intelligent readers who have not read at least his 

essays. Of this work, Dr. J. Pye Smith says, “it has 
never met with a thousandth part of the attention which 

it deserves.” 

Tue Siper1aL Heavens, and other subjects connected 
with Astronomy, as illustrative of the character of the 

Deity, and of an infinity of worlds. By Thomas Dick, 
LL.D., author of “Celestial Scenery,” &c. Phila- 
delphia, 1842: Edward C. Biddle. 12mo. pp. 394. 
The wonders of the Siderial Heavens are here unfold- 

ed by the author who is a strict observer, and an indefa- 
tigable collector of facts. The perusal of such books is 
profitable, as they tend to elevate our views uf the wis- 
dom and skill of the Almighty. We are sure that the 
reader would become interested as well as instructed in 
travelling with such a guide amung the stars. 

Personat Recouiections. By Charlotte Elizabeth.— 
New York, 1842: John S. Taylor. 12mo, pp. 303. 
The volume consists of sketches and incidents con- 

nected with the history of the writer. Many of them are 

interesting, some tame, and a few might have been dis- 
pensed with. ‘The fair writer has talents, and her books 
generally may be regarded as useful. 


Cioups anv Sunsnine: or, The School Room Displayed. 
By Elizabeth Winter. New York, 1842: Dayton & 
Saxton. 18mo. pp. 215. 

This volume consists of a number of brief and well 
written addresses, delivered by the author to her pupils 


at the Lyceum Institaté, Jersey City. As they were use- 


ful to her immediate pupils, they are now published with 


the hope of enlarging the circle of their usefulness. 


Heroines or Sacsep History. By Mrs. Steele. New 
York, 1842: John S. Taylor & Co. 18mo. pp. 238. 
The heroism of Miriam, Deborah, Ruth, Esther, Je- 

hosheba, Jephtha’s daughter, and Judith, form the sub- 

jects of the volume. The writer, who evinces fancy and 
taste, has interwoven descriptions of scenery, manners, 
customs, &c., existing at the times referred to, and in 
this way, by an allowable license, brings her characters 
strongly before the reader, without attempting to add to 
the scriptural history. 
For the Presbyterian. 


CHRISTMAS. 


Mr. Editor—You are well aware that much 
pomp and ceremony are displayed in the cele- 
bration of this day. It is kept as a religious 
festival, and often with more punctiliousness of 
observance than even the Sabbath. Not to 
observe it is regarded in some places as heathen- 
ish, at least as lacking a proper spirit of piety, 
and a due respect for religion, and its Great 
Author. Around it are gathered also the hal- 
lowed feelings of many who do not look upon it 
in the light of a religious festival. They ab- 
stain from business, and devote it to social 
visitation, to; feasting and various kinds of 
amusement. 

But it is often asked, why all this religious 
ceremony? Whence this reverence for a day, 
which God has given to be employed m the or- 
What authority have 
we for its observance? Many are unable to 
answer these cuestions satisfactorily to them- 
selves, and others reply, by assuring us that on 
this day “‘ was norn the Saviour, who is Christ 
the Lord.” Twe, this the Church of Rome 
has long since told us, and pulpits still tell us, 
from which mich pure truth often emanates. 
It is implied, if not directly taught, in all the 
sermons, religicus services, and rites by which 
this day is anntally distinguished. And hence 
the impression is almost universal among the 
less informed, that the 25th of December is the 
day of the Savieur’s nativity. 

Few opinions, however, have so universal a 
currency, with 30 little claims to truth. The 
strong presumption is that it is not the day. 
The opinion derives more credit from Papal, 
and other ecclesiastical sanction, than from the 
word of God, or the testimony of the early 
Christian fathers. Certain it is that it did not 
receive the universal suffrage of the early 
Christian Chureh. In treating of the festivals 
of the fourth certury, Mosheim tells us, that the 
Oriental Christians kept the memorial of the 
Saviour’s birth,and of his baptism on one and 
the same day, ramely, the sixth of January. 
But the occidental Christians always consecra- 
ted the 25th of ['ecember to the memory of the 
Saviour’s birth.”” A learned writer says, that 
it has been placed by Christian sects, and learn- 
ed men in every month of the year. The 
Egyptians placeit in January—Wagenseil, in 
February—Bochart, in March—some mention- 
ed by Clemens Alexandrinus, in April—others 
in May—Epiphanius speaks of some who pla- 
ced it in June—and of others who supposed it to 
have been in Jely—Wagenseil, who was not 
sure of February, fixed it probably in August 
—Lightfoot on the 15th of September—Scalig- 
er, Casaubon, Caivisius, in October—others in 
November—but the Latin Church supreme in 
power and infallible in judgment placed it on 
the 25th of December, the very day on which 
the ancient Romens celebrated the feast of their 
goddess Bruma.’ And although Mosheim 
seems to doubt it, Pope Julius I. appears to 
have béen the person who first established in 
the western Church a uniformity in the obser- 
vance of this festival on thatday. And strange 
to say, for no better reason than that ‘the sun 
now began his return toward the northern tropic, 
ending the winter, lengthening the short days, 
and introducing the spring. All this was prob- 
ably deemed emblematical of the rising of the 
Sun of Righteousaess on the darkness of this 
world, and causing the day-spring from on high 
to visit mankind.” As good a reason this as 
the Church of Rome ordinarily assigns for 
most of her pompous and profane ceremonies! 

On such a flimsy foundation reststhe practice 


| of celebrating the festival of Christmas on the 


25th of December. But there are facts, and 
circumstances alluded to in the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, which at least render it very improbable, 
if not absolutely certain, that our Saviour was 
not born on that day. Only one of these can 
now be noticed. As appears from Luke ii. 8, 


our Saviour’s birth took place during the season 


of the year, in which the Shepherds of Palestine 
kept their flocks at pasturage in the deserts. 
‘It was a custom among the Jews,” says a 
learned commentator, “to send out their sheep 
to the deserts about the Passover, and to bring 
them home ‘at the commencement of the first 
rain: during the time they were out, the shep- 
herds watched them night and day. As the 
Passover occurred in the Spring, and the first 
rain began early in the month of Marchesvan, 
which answers to part of our October and No- 
vember, we find that the sheep were kept out in 
the open country during the whole of the sum- 
mer. And as these shepherds had not yet 
brought home their flocks, it is a presumptive 
argument that October had not yet commenced, 
and that consequently, our Lord was not born 
on .. 2 25th of December, when no flocks were 
out in the fields, nor could he have been born 
later than September, as the flocks were still in 
the fields by night. On this very ground the 
nativity in December should be given up.” 
Here is a chronological fact, and the inference 


| is strong. 


Now granting the propriety of religious fes- 
tivals, which are the mere ‘commandments o 
men,” it is surely absurd to celebrate them. on 
days, on which there is no evidence the events 
occurred, which they are designed to commem- 
orate. What could be more absurd than to cel- 
ebrate the anniversary of our national indepen- 
dence, or Washington’s birth day, on the 25th 


of December? Should we then, under all the 


circumstances, countenance a practice, founded 
on an opinion, against the truth of which, there 
is so strong a presumption. The fact is, the 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 
the breakfast table. Tt ‘could objected to as| 
tedious by any member of the family, however thought-| 
leas, as it would occupy but two or three minutes, and it 


stances has it been. 


placing the nativity of Christ on this day isa 


— 


figment—a rag of Ronie. When will the world 
be delivered from her shackles? When will 
Protestants be freed from the superstitions of the 
of sin.” . 


For the Presbyterian. 


LINES 
Suggested by the Return of Mrs. Alward. 


“ We are thankful to mention her safe arrival, on the 
9th of last month. She suffered greatly from the African 
climate, and her trying bereavement. We are sure she 
will enjoy the cordial sympathy of the friends of mis- 
sions.”—Missionary Chronicle for January 1842. 


Yes! yes! bereav’d one! Christian love spreads wide 
_ Her arms to fold thee near our tend’rest hearts! 
There rest thy head, while with thy sorrow’s tide 
Our grief commingles. Thine, fresh gushing, starts, 
For thou Naomi like art widow’d come, 
So stricken, back to seek thy childhood’s home. 


Sister! tears sadden’d, late, thy farewell hour : 

Yet buoy’d with hope, and strong in faith and warm 
With heavn’ly zeal, thou shed’st a sun-lit show’r— 

Joy so gleam’d mid tears: and firmly on th’ arm 
Of warrior true, but not to shed men’s blood 

Trustful inclin’d thou dard’st the billowy flood. 


Sister! that youth was "listed for the life! 
Sworn at thy bridal his, for weal or woe, 

Thou wast the campaign through, a soldier’s wife, 
And bless’d wast thou, when bid of God, to go 

Tho’ thy sole task, to stay his fainting breast 
With words of Christ, and see him pass to rest. 


Sister! how soon the call for battle came 

With the grim foe! How soon, alas! *twas thine 
Though not amid the tented field of fame 

Where men of strife, gory and gash’d, recline 
On honour’s bed, yet still to see him slain! 

But conq’ror then, he found death’s dart was vain. 


Sister! thy soul in that sad hour was rent 
With keenest pangs! yet with thy bitter cries 
Rose mingled thanks to God, that thou was sent 
To that far land, to shut those darkened eyes, 
The death damps from that changing face to lave 
And lay thy lov’d one in his strange, loné, grave ! 


Sister! oh! sob no more, as tho’ the strings 
Burst from thy swelling heart! From Afric’s shores 
Heavn’ward bend thy thought, See! on seraph wings, 
Triumphing, he, thro’ burning hosts, up soars 
Eying that crown, gift of redeeming love! 
Oh! stay thy tears! he reigns with Christ above ! 


Sister! thy husband’s God will ever shield 
His wife. Faith, zeal, and toil for pagan lands, 


| From love of souls, or mid the scorching field 


Or ocean’s waste, Christ graves upon his hands: 

The honour’d spouse that shar’d dear Alward’s fight 

Shares joy and praise, when faith is lost in sight. 

B. R. 
For the Presbyterian. 
THE PROGRESS OF LIGHT. 

It is the very pretty fancy of some minds 
that the Scriptures are like the starry heavens, 
and as the system of Astronomy is elaborated 
by many minds, and is never, as a whole, any 
thing more than an approximation to the truth, 
just so with the truth contained in the Scrip- 
tures—the' whole truth is not yet found out, but 
we are approximating to it. The Unitarian: 
notion is different; it is about as much as this: 
‘‘The Scriptures are like some newly patented 
piece of machinery-—really the best thing of 
the kind—we dont exactly understand the prin- 
ciple of it—some things about it are evidently 
unnecessary, many more may be found out to 
be of no real importance to the working.” 

A Unitarian minister having in an ordination 
sermon taught that the true way to worship God 
was to worship as Jesus did without any medi- 
ator, a minister who has progressed from New 
Divinity to Unitarianism, declared that such 
teachings were in his view another Gospel from 
that taught in the Bible, but at the same time 
he professed his sympathy and his respect for 
the love of truth which had led this man to re- 
ject every truth of Christianity. | 

We are told by another writer of this sect 
that Jesus is the Mediator only in this way, 
that he only of all others fully unfolded the truth 
we need to know, and this is the way in which 
Mr. Parker, who has emancipated himself from 
all regard to the Scriptures continually speaks 
of the Holy Volume—he calls it a mediator 
and as such rejects it, for as God pours the light 
directly on his eye, so according to his opihion 
he pours the truth directly upon his soul. And 
not dissimilar is the sentiment held out in the 
sermons preached lately on the death of the 
aged Dr. Ripley—Dr. Francis says of him 
‘HE DID NOT EXPECT MEN TO BE RAISED BY. 
THE BONES OF A DEAD PROPHET and s0 he was 
a living man and a living minister.” The 


meaning of this js, that Dr. Ripley, gradually 


out-grew his belief in the Bible—there was a 
steady progress in his mind and no violent 
changes. He was educated in the Trinita- 
rian and Calvinistic doctrines. As soon as 
he became of age, he rejected the five points 
but not the other doctrines. When he was settled 
at Concord, the covenant made on professing 
Christ, was strictly a covenant and a vow. It 
embraced all the doctrines of the Assembly’s 
Catechism. ‘These doctrines were left out or 
modified from time to time,* with the unanimous 
consent of the Church and the doctrine of the 
Trinity or rather the Scripture language which 
is so interpreted, did not wholly disappear till 
1820. The last vestiges of the creed and the vow 
wereremoved from thecovenant last winter (when 
he was-over 90) with his entire assent and appro- 
bation.” Herein was progress—ay, and policy. 
He modified the creed from time to time As THE 


OLD PEOPLE DIED OFF, and when all the genera- | 


tion was gone who had been used in their youth, 
to Christ crucified, then he dropt “the Scripture 
language.” He hazarded as little as he could. 
Now the same disposition shows itself in others 
of the Unitarians. ‘Mr. Folsom says, he agrees 
with Arius in believing the pre-existence of 
Christ, but he does not believe as Arius did, 
that God created Christ out of nothing. “| 
WOULD NOT AFFIRM THIS, he adds EVEN OF 
THE SOULS OF MEN. ‘That is, he has not em- 
braced the notion that God is the only substance 
and all being only emanations and manifesta- 
tions of him, but he does not know how soon he 
may. K. H. 

* This reminds us of Calvin Colton’s| writing Jrom time to 
time thirteen creeds; the fourteenth was High Churchism, 
query, has the fifteenth seen the light? Is it Puseyism? 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE TENDENCIES OF VARIOM FORMS OF CHURCH 
GOVERN | 


During the last century, there was a decline 
throughout Christendom from the doctrines of 
godliness; every country in Europe, Romanist 
and Protestant, was tainted and moulded with 
the various forms of the kindred errors of Uni- 
tarianism, and Infidelity. No} body of Chris- 
tians was preserved from it in $0 signal and en- 
tire a manner, as the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States, and the Seceders and Covenan- 
ters of Great Britain. No sect was more griev- 
ously plagued than the one established by law in’ 
England, and-yet strange to say, Episcopalians 
in that country and this, are showing off the de- 
fection of some churches in New England, as a 
proof that the liturgy and alot government 
are necessary to the preservation of pure doc- 
trine. The clergy who petitioned for a change’ 
in the Thirty-nine Articles, were a large body; 
and Wilberforce says, that in his youth, nearly 
all the London clergy preached the same senti- 
ments as Lindsey, the Unitarian, only not 
with the same energy. How awful the decline 
was, is testified by innumerable witnesses.— 
When H. Martyn preached the doctrines of the 
gospel at Calcutta, men who had heard the 
preaching of priests and prelates all their lives, 
were offended, as though a new thing had been 
brought to their ears. So if} innumerable in- 
But it is most strikingly 
exemplified in this, that all the sects that spring 

pin England, draw their followers not from 
the Dissenters, but from the Established Clergy. 
And how is it in this country? Why eight 


congregations in Boston, and, perhaps fifty in 


tern country. 


all the rest of New yy and one Presby- 
terian cong tion in New Orleans, have, in 
the course of fifty years, apostatised; and in 
the same time, nearly all thé congregations 
gathered by Episcopal clergymen in Delaware, 
the Eastern Shore of Maryland, and in Eastern 
Virginia, and maintained by the State previous 
to the Revolution, have died out; the people 
have generally and heartily embraced the oppor- 
tunities of hearing the gospel preached by the 
Methodists and Baptists, and the old churches 
have been abandoned, and according to all ac- 
counts are of as little use to the present gene- 
ration, as the burrows and mounds of the Wes. 
Why did they die? Mainly be- 
cause of the prevalence of Infidelity, and be- 
cause the teachings of the pulpit were sadly 
different from those read in the desk from the 
prayer book. Now suppose for one moment, 
that a gracieus providence had not supplied the 
region spoken of with zealous Methodist labour- 
ers, what part of our country would have pre- 
sented a more doleful aspect at this day? No- 
thing therefore can be more absurd than to say 
that Episcopacy and a liturgy are preventives 
of a declension from godliness and truth; when 
there are as many pulpits connected with the 
Established sect in England, as there are in 
New England, from which every doctrine of the 
ae is excluded: the preachers may not be 

nitarian in their sentiments, but that proceeds 
simply from this cause, they tread so zealous- 
ly in the ‘footsteps of Hophni and Phineas, 
that “they care for none of these things.” 

‘If the tendency of congregationalism is 
proved by the Unitarian triumph achieved then 
by mean and secret arts, what shall we say of 
the tendency of Episcopalianism when we think | 
what the larger part of the clergy of that sect 
in England have always been? and especially 
when we think of the sort of preachers sent out 
to our country while we were British Colonies ? 
But if the turning of preachers from a good to 
a worse prove any thing of the tendency of the 
form of a government, or doctrine, then the ten- 
dency of Methodism must be excellent, since. 
not a few have forsaken its ministry for that of 
the Episcopal sect, and the tendency of New 
Divinity must be very good since so many of 
that way of thinking have their heads under the 
hands of a prelate,—and the tendency of Con- 
gregationalism must be improving, for not a few 
reared under that form, have became Episco- 
palians,—and may we not hope that even the 
tendency of the extremest Anti-Creed, and Anti- 
Church system is good, since Dr. Wylie has 
become a candidate for Holy Orders. Or to 
turn the table, of how much worth is the Pu- 
seyite movement in the United States, asa proof 
of the tendency of Episcopalianism? Let the 
High Church and Low Church bethink them- 
selves, in the midst of their speculations and 
assertions concerning the tendencies of other 
systems, whether thére are no unequivocal signs 
among themselves of tendencies to * Cant and 
Calvinism” on one hand, and “ puerility and 
puseyism’’ on the other? 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE NEW YEAR. 
This the first day of the New Year will have 


departed before this article will meet the eyes 
of the readers of the Presbyterian ; but it would 
be a great mistake to suppose new year reflec- 
tions were only appropriate to the first day. 
The anoual recurrence of periods devoted to 
innocent festivities and the interchange of civil-. 
ities and tokens of kind remembrance, is plea- 
sant and profitable. ‘The engrossing nature of 
the pursuits of life—the selfishness which grows 
upon us by the personal struggles in which we 
are engaged, the depression which is produced 
by misfortune, and the monotony of existence 

all require the return of a season when the 
great family, with the exception of the victims 
of guilt and despair, have their minds filled with 
pleasant thoughts, and their faces clothed with 

cheerful smiles. Old friends who had become 
estranged in their affections, are often made to 
forgive and forget when brought together by 
one of those reunions which, during the Christ- 
mas holidays, take place around the festive 
board. The servants almost enjoy a Roman 
Saturnalia when allowed to join their friends at 
a Christmas dinner. 

This is also the season when the farmer, hav- 
ing stored in his granaries the products of the 
soil, sits down before the blazing fire, and brings 
in the aid of experience in forming his future 
plans. The merchant posts his books, eagerly 
anxious to compare profit with loss. Happy 
man! if discretion in business and frugality in 
living, leave him in these times of pressure “ the 
glorious privilege of being independent.” The 
“young man about town” finds the beginning of 
a new year a suitable period to reflect on the 
precious time he has lost in idleness and folly 
and to form plans for amendment and useful- 
ness. And the beautiful maiden too, whether 
in city, village or country—-who has _ lost 
some years in flirting and coquetting, and single 
blessedness, when she begins,.at this season of 
gaiety, to find that her— 


“ Beauty—that pretty play-thing, dear deceit, @ 


That steals so soiitly o’er the stripling’s heart, 
And gives it a new pulse, unknown before—”’ 
has just begun to fade, resolves that another 
new year shall shew, that time teaches wisdom. 
The legislator ceases to talk about tariff banks, 
National defences, war, and liberty, and will 
go to-day to the White House where he will see 
Foreign Ambassadors in court dresses, and 
much of the congregated wisdom and beauty, of 
the country. 
Bear with me dear readers, if I remind you 


that the expiration of the past year has brought | 


you nearer, by another step in the journey of 
life, to the period when new year’s congratula- 
tions will be exchanged by another generation, 
—propelling the preceding before it, as billow 
pushes billow until it has dashed upon the shore. | 
do not design to preach youasermon. As good 
citizens and good Christians, | presume you 
attend on Church, and [ refer you to your spiri- 
tual guides for appropriate instruction. But 
indulge me a moment while I say, I have some- 
where read a ‘ Vision,” in which the sleeper 
sees a bridge, which consists of seventy planks, 
and extends overariver. In these planks there 
are holes, unseen by the bustling crowd, who 
are hurrying across. Now one, then another 
fall through, and are lost in the rapid river which 
flows beneath, by whose bounding torrent they 
are swept into the vast ocean. Gentle reader! 
this bridge is the journey of life; the seventy 
planks are our three score years and ten; and 
the river beneath is that of Death. Many fall 
through while treading on the three first planks ; 
one half of those born into the world disappear 
between the first and theeighth. We have just 
placed our feet on another plank, through which 
many will disappear—twenty-seven milliofs of 
our race will fall this year between the first and 
the seventieth. 

I do not believe man was made to be clothed 
in sackcloth and ashes. ‘The canopy of heaven 
is decked with a glorious sun rejoicing to run 
his course, and a moon “walking in brightness,” 
and beautiful laughing stars—those “ eyes of 
heaven :” the earth is clothed with waving and 
smiling harvests, and is inhabited by sweetly- 
singing birds, and cattle that sport while they 
graze, upon a thousand hills: the waters ‘are 
filled with joyful tenants from the huge levia- 
than ‘*by whose neesings a light doth shine, 
and his eyes are like the eye-lids of the morn- 
ing,” down to the tiny minnow. Surely then 
man was not created only that he might mourn. 
But while enjoying the thousand blessings that 
are spread above and around us, let us think of 
our final destiny. While partaking the festivi- 
ties of this New Year, let us review the past, 
and resolve that the commencement Of the next 
shall find us better and wiser than we are now. 


Baltimore, January tst, 1842. 
»* 


+ 


RENUNCIATION OF A ROMAN CATHOLIC PRIEST. 


Much excitement has been caused in the 
South of France, by the renunciation of the 
Roman Catholic religion, by the abbe Maurettea, 
a popular priest at Senes. ‘The Bishop of Pain- 
iers has addressed a letter to the abbe, in which 
he ascribes his resolution to “ blindness, delu- 
sion, want of common sense, disgraceful, scan- 
dalous,” &c., and concludes with threats of 
“the penalties of the law.” The Abbe replies 
to this denunciation as follows: - ti 

‘‘] know that your excellency has power to 
launch against me the penalties of the law with 
which you threaten me. Well, sir, if it is your 
good pleasure, strike. For myself, I shall go 
for consolation no where else than to the Word 
of God, which 1 shall not cease to study, for in 
it I find strength, peace, and life, joy and cour- 
age. It teaches me to render good for evil, and 
love for hatred.” 


STRANGE PACTS. 


A correspondent of the New York Evangelist 
brings appalling, if not “ strange things to our 
ears.” Hestates that in London and its envi- 
rons, there are 1,400,000 souls for whose pub- 
lic instruction in the Sanctuary on the Sabbath, 
there is not the slightest provision made—there 
being but 680 places of worship for the whole ; 
and all these, when entirely filled, sic Sente- 
ing more than 640,000 ; as in the metropolis, 
so in the country, thickly peopled districts, are 
in a state of total destitution of evangelical light 
and knowledge, having neither church, chapel, 
nor school house; and where there are church- 
es, there are services but once a week or fort- 
night, which are a mere frigid exhibition of the 
liurgy, rites, and ceremonies of the establish- 
ment; the lower classes of the cémmunity are 
wickedly abandoned by the higher, to all the 
evils of the grossest ignorance and impenitence, , 
treated as the dross:of creation, the serfs of the 
soil, ** blindfolded dray horses in the machinery 
of society !” | 


PROVOKING TO GOOD WORKS. 
The Roman Catholics in St. John’s, New- 
foundland, are making “ united and astonishing 
exerlions, toward the erection of a Cathedral; 
this has aroused and stimulated the slumbering 
Protestants to make arrangements for building 
new churches for their respectivedenominations. 
A Cathedral church is to be erected for the 
members of the church of England; and the 
Presbyterians, who have never yet had a house 
of worship nor minister, have determined to 
build, and secure a minister to dispense to them 
the ordinances of the gospel. ‘Out of theeater 
comes forth meat, and out of the strong, sweet- 
ness.” f 

From the New York Observer. 


IS THIS OXFORDISM? 


I presume there are many Christians of dif- 
ferent denominations among us, who have look- 
ed with much solicitude on thie recent ‘move- 
ments at Oxford, with the apprehension that 
their influence might extend to a pernicious de- 
gree in this country. Many persons, I have ho 
doubt, there are, who have few opportunities to 
ascertain exactly how far the Romish views of 
those writers have carried them, and to what 
extent they are entertained in America. Hav- 
ing myself attended the lecture delivered by the 
Rev. Evan M. Johnson, on Sabbath evening 
last, in his own church in Brooklyn, I shall give 
a short account of some things which I| heard 
and saw, which may perhaps aid some in de- 
termining these questions. . 

I will premise that the lecture was the fifth 
of.a course which has now been nearly com- 
pleted, in which he has been assisted by Dr. 
Taylor, of Grace Church, New York ; Dr. Sea- 
bury, of New York; Mr. Huntington, of St. 
Paul’s College, Long Island; Professor Henry; 
of the New York University ; Rev. Mr. Hig- 
bee, of New York; and Mr. Patterson, the as- 
sociate of Mr. Johnson. 

On entering the house, I was first struck with 
the sight of two large pictures, representing the 
Descent from the Cross, and the Ascent of the 
Saviour, one on each side of the chancel; and 
then with the arrangements about the chancel 
itself. The reader’s desk was on the right, and 
the pulpit on the left, leaving a wide space be- 


tween them, which was partly occupied by a 
large table covered with black, and bearing on- 
ly two lighted candles. Above and just behind 
the table was a cross painted on the wall, with 
the letters [. H. S. beneath it. ‘These arrange- 
ments reminded me at once of many of the 
Romish churches and chapels I had seen in the 
South of Europe ; and some things about them 
I could see no use for, except where Romish 
ceremonies are to be performed. 

_ When the lecturer entered, he was accompa- 
nied by five or six other clergymen, who with 
him stood a moment in a line in the open space 
in front of the table, with their backs towards 
the audience, and then took their seats more in 
front. Mr. Johnson perhaps had dropped a 
book or handkerchief, for he stooped or bowed 
quite low, towards the table or cross, just be- 
fore moving to his seat. Whenever they rose 
for prayer or singing, they stood facing the 
same way, with their backs towards the audi- 
ence, like Romish priests. During the Doxo- 


then bowed profoundly towards it. 


against Catholics, of symbolizing with the Ro- 


course. | 

He began, as he has heretofore done in his 
lecture against Protestant missions, by stating 
that the whole or Catholic Church of Christ is 
now divided into three parts: the Church of 
England, that of Rome, and that of the Greeks. 
By Protestants he understood ‘that small num- 
ber of sectaries who form different bodies in 
Germany, England, Denfnark and these United 
States. 
is not Protestant, and has never claimed to be 
so. Thesin of schism, he stated, is not charge- 
able on the Church of Enghind: for although 
she submitted for a time to the extravagant 
claims of Rome, she derived her existence from 
early times, and never professed to do any 
thing more than to renounce the abuses in doc- 
trine and practice into which the Romish branch 
of the Church has fallen. 

Mr. J. regarded the re-union of the three 
branches of the Church as an object worthy of 
the prayers and labours of all, but it is not to 
be hoped. for without a calm and brotherly spirit, 
and a disposition to cast off the modern differ- 
ences which still unhappily “rend the seamless 
garment of Christ.” He thinks it might be ef- 
fected, if each division would give up a few 
points which are evidently of modern introduc- 
ion. 


doctrines which are vulgarly considered as some. 
of the prominent marks atid abuses of Roman- 
ism, though in a modified sense. The “real 
presence” of the Saviour in the Sacrament, they 
had always held, though he did not pretend to 
say how that most solemn mystery could be de- 
scribed. He paused, and looked up to heaven 
for some time‘while speaking of the subject, as 
if overwhelmed with awe. Yet jhe denied the 
Romish doctrine of the conversion of the bread 
into the real flesh whenever it is use«!. 

Quite different was the feeling with which he 
spoke of the charge of praying for the dead. Ele 
paused, in irony, to give the audience time to re- 
cover from the horror with which, as he said, 
they had been taught to regard praying for the 
dead, purgatory, &c. He then said that the 
practice is a dictate of nature, and distinctly em- 
braced in the homilies, though it does not extend 
to the deliverance of souls from puhishment. 

The sign of the cross, he said, has been re- 


| 


garded with reverence from.the earliest times by 


logy, he turned and stood facing the cross, and 


manjsts,” was the subject of Mr. Johnson’s dis- 


The Church of England, he declared, 


The English Church had ever held several — 


: 


“ The distinction between Catholic and Pro- 
testant, an examination of the charge made  / 
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of an ecclesiastical body acting within the pale 
of the constitutign, is still more reprehensible. 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


all ‘‘ Catholics,” and many have gone to the stake 
rather than renounce it. 5 

He recommended to all to pray ardently for 
the restoration of the unity of the Church, and 
thought the millennium could not commence un- 
til it is.effected. 

_ On the part of the Romanists, as [ understood 
him, the main point to be conceded seemed to 
be, the title of universal bishop. If he would 
but leave out England and the Greeks from his 
diocese, Mr. J. appeared to think the ‘ Catholic 
Church” would not seriously object to anything 
else. 

In conclusion, he went on to paint the glories 
ofa new General Council of the Catholic Church, 
which might correct abuses, give new interpreta- 
tions to Scripture, and perhaps new forms to 


worship. Then, he thought, a great champion 


would go forth conquering and to conquer, ac- 
cording to what chapter of the Apocalypse he 
did not say. | : 


ECCLESIASTICAL CASE. 

We copy from the minutes of the Synod of 
Mississippi, the following case in which it ap- 
pears a Presbytery has denied the right of a 
Synod to convene a Presbytery under peculiar 
circumstances, In all probability it will un- 


-dergo revision in the General Assembly. The 


matter is fully explained in the document. 


> Records of the Presbytery of Clinton. 


* The committee to whom was referred the re- 
port of the Committee on the Records of the 
Presbytery of Clinton, presented the following 
report, which was amended and adopted. 

That they find on the 96th page an erasure 
by order of Presbytery, attested by the Stated 
Clerk, and immediately following. this erasure, 
a number of leaves have evidently been cut out 
and removed. This extraordinary fact is ac 


counted for on a subsequent page, in the follow- 


ing manner: | 
“ Oxford, 3d April, 1841. © 

The following preamble and resolutions 
were unahimously adopted, Mr. Donnan being 
in the Chair at the request of the Moderator, 
viz :— 

‘**‘ Whereas by our form of government, chap. 
10th, sec. 10th, it is expressly declared that the 
Presbytery shall meet on its own adjournment, 
and that When any emergency shall require a 
meeting sooner than the timeto which it stands ad- 
journed, the Moderator, or in case of his absence, 
death or inability to act, the Stated, Clerk shall, 
with the concurrence or at the request of two 
Ministers and two Elders, the Elders being of 
different congregations, call a special meeting ; 
and in the same chapter and section, prescribe 
the mode of giving notice to the members, and 
prohibits the body thus called from taking up 
any business except that specified in the notice. 
And whereas the last meeting of the Clinton 
Presbytery, held on its own adjournment, pre- 
vious to the present regular meeting, was the 
one held during the sessions of Synod, the 
minutes of which are found on the pages 93, 
94, 95, and a part of 96 of our records. And 
whereas at the last stated meeting of Presby- 
tery, the Rev. S. Hurd was duly chosen Mode- 
rator, and by general custom of Presbytery, and. 
of this one in particular, continued to be Mode- 
rator, until another was chosen at this stated 
meeting—and the .Presbytery have no evi- 
dence whatever that the said Moderator has at 
any time or place since his appointment, called 
a meeting of this body, or been required to do 
so, according to our form of government, and 
that consequently that no meeting or meetings 
of Presbytery have been or could be held since 
the one held on its adjournment, until the pre- 
sent meeting, and that no minutes other than 
those of this body properly and constitutionally 
assembled and acting, can be entitled to a place 
on our records, nor any acts purporting to be 
acts of this body, be in any sense binding upon 
it, or any member thereof, unless they were 
performed by thé body constitutionally assem- 
bled: Wherefore | 

“© Resolved, That the Stated Clerk be directed 
to remove or erase from our record book every 
thing which followed the signature of the Mode- 
rator and Clerk on page 96 to page 118 inclu- 
sive.” 

The original minutes here referred to (which 
are supposed to have been recorded on the miss- 
ing leaves,) were laid before the Committee. 
They-are authenticated by the signature of the 
Moderator and Clerk, who are now present, and 
members of Synod. From these minutes it 
appears that the first meeting took place at 
Vicksburg on the 17th of November, 1840 ; 
and the minutes also show that they met by 
order of Synod. ‘The meeting was opened 
with prayer by Rev. F. S. Ernst, the last Mode- 
rator present. There were present at this meet- 
ing four Ministers and two Elders. The Rev. 
F. S. Ernst was elected Moderator, and Rev. S. 
H. Hazard Clerk. The next meeting took place 
at Clinton on the 2Iist of December, 1840. 
They “met upon the call of the” (newly 
elected) ‘* Moderator, after due notice, accord- 
ing to the requisitions of the constitution.” At 
this meeting, there appears to have been present 
six Ministers and three Elders, The third meet- 
ing took place at Clinton on the 10th day of 
February, 1841. It is stated that they ‘* met 
at the call of the Moderator in a pro re nata 
form.” There were present five Ministers and 
three Elders. 

The opinion, therefore, expressed in the 
above extract from the minutes of the Presbyte- 
ry held in Oxford, that ‘‘no meeting or meet- 
ings have been or could be held since the one on 
its own adjournment, until the present meeting,” 
is founded in error. The fact that the Rev. S. 
Hurd was the Moderator of the previous stated 
meeting, and the fact he had not called any meet- 
ing, are insufficient to establish the truth of the 
opinion expressed by Presbytery. 

The meeting at Vicksburg was ordered by 
Synod, and a constitutional quorum assembled. 


_ ‘The Synod had power derived from the consti- 


tution to.order that meeting. The power to order 


meeting of Presbytery any where within its 


bounds, andat any specified time, belongs to Syn- 
od. The constitution does not require any other 
notice to the members of such a meetivg than the 
publication of this order on the floor of the Synod. 
During this meeting, Rev. F. S. Ernst was 
elected Moderator. That they had a right to 
do this, is evident from the declaration of the 
constitution, that “‘ the Moderator of Presbytery 
shall be chosen from year to year, or at every 
meeting of Presbytery, as the Presbytery shall 
think be:t.”.. The subsequent meetings appear 
to have been called by this Moderator, and as 
no con :titutional rule was vy) lated, the decision 
that the minutes of these tings were the 
minutes of an unconstitutional body, was evi- 
dently erroneous, although none of them were 
called by the Rev. S. Hurd, who was no longer 
Moderator after the election of Mr. Ernst. Even 
if those meetings had been unconstitutional, it 
would not have been proper for the Presbytery 
to destroy their minutes. They ought to have 
preserved them for the review of the Synod, and 


as a history of the transaction, and especially 
to afford those brethren who were charged with 


having acted irregularly and unconstitutionally, 


an opportunity of vindicating their conduct. 


But the erasure and mutilation of the minutes 


The committee would, therefore, recommend | 
for the adoption of Synod the following resolu- 


tions : 


* Resolved, 1st. That the Presbytery of Clinton 


be ordercd to restore to their former condition, 


so far as they possibly can, the records which 
have been erased, mutilated and removed by 


their order, and that they correct their proceed- 


ings in accordance with the views here express- 


ed, and that they present their records to Synod 
at the nextstated meeting for their examination. 


Resolved, 2d. That for this purpose they be 


ordered to meet-at Clinton on the Wednesday 
before the second Sabbath in December next, at 
lLo’clock,A.M. 
he ayes and noes on the above question 
were ordered, and are as follows: | 
Ayeés.—-Dr. Chamberlain, Messrs. Van Court, 
Butler, Ogden, Pearce, Mount, J. L. Montgom- 
ery, Hagaman, Pruviance, Woodbridge, Ernst, 
Stanton, Walker, Chapman, Boyan, Hazard, 
S. M. Montgomery, McRaven, Ailsworth—19. 
Noes.—W. Montgomery, Russell, Baker, 
James Smylie, John A. Smylie, Warren—6. 
The above report.was ordered to be entered 
on the records of the Presbytery of Clinton. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


New Yorx«.—Governor'’s Message.—The Legis- 
lature of New York assembled at Albany on Mon- 
day 3d inst. Governor Seaward transmitted his 
Message on Tuesday. The first portion of the doc- 
ument is occupied with a statement of the affair of 
McLeod. Reference is then made to the state of 
the School question in New York city, and it is re- 
commended that the general school system, prevail- 
ing in all other parts of the State, be substituted for 
that now in use In the city of New York. He adds 

‘+ Nineteen associations under the General Banking 
Law, and five Safety Fund I:stitutions, have been 
closed. I recommend that measures be adopted to 
replenish the Bank Fund without delay, and that it 
be exempted from liability for private deposits. To 
guard hereafter against fraudulent excesses of circu- 
lation, I suggest that the Safety Fund Institutions 
may be required to receive their circulating notes 
from the Bank Commissioners, or the Comptroller. 
While I cannot doubt that you will adopt these or 
more suitable measures to sustain the eurrency and 
correct abuses in banking, I am sure that no harsh 
or injurious spirit will be indulged towards institu- 
tions which, deriving their powers-from public 
grants have performed their trusts with general 
fidelity, and whose stability is intimately connected 
with the public interests and the general welfare. 

“*The condition of the Treasury will be fully pre- 
sented by a report from the proper officer. The 
revenue from every source exhibit a prosperous in- 
crease. ‘he amount derived from auction duties 
was $206.702, being an increase of $42,000 over the 


|. Corresponding revenues in the previous fiscal year. 


The amount received by the superintendant for 
duties on the manufacture of salt, was $194,216, be- 
ing more than was received in the previous year 


by 436,030. The manufacture of salt, and conse- 


quently the revenue, have been improved by allow- 
ing drawbacks upon our salt reaching distant mar- 
kets, 
** Although the harvests were less abundant than 
heretofore,-and there has been a considerable diver- 
sion of western trade through the valley of the St. 
Lawrence, the tolls upon each of the canals exhibit 
a gratifying increase. The income from all during 
the season of navigation, was $234,878, exceeding 
the tolls the previous year by $259,131, equal to 
14-59-100 per cent. The tolls in 1831 were $1,- 
223,801. | 
‘““The revenue of all the canals during the fiscal 
year, after deducting only the expenses of collection 
and ordinary repairs, was $1,551,098. ‘The perma- 
nent public debt, at the close of the last fiscal year, 
exclusive of temporary loans, contingent liabilities, 
and the balance of the Erie and Champlain cana} 
debt, for the payment of which equivalent funds are 
set apart, $15,540,530, to which must be added tem- 
porary loans amounting to $1,855,000, annually pay- 
able thereon, 230 and the interest annually, inclu- 
ding also interest on the stocks loaned to, the rail- 
road companies which are in default, is $919,- 
704. The debts consist of stocks chiefly redeema- 
ble in 1845, 1850, 18°5, and 1860. ‘The amount of 
stocks issued to the Delaware and Hudson Canal 
Company, and railroad companies, is $5,035,700. 
You will of course, give immediate attention to pro- 
per measures for reimbursing temporary loans.” 
The Governor presses -strongly the subject of the 
Erie railroad, and on the subject of repudiation, says: 
‘¢ If, moreover, we declare that at no time no, un- 
der any circumstances can this State justify a viola- 
tion of public faith by any of our sister States, but at 
the same time yield to those States in peforming 
their obligations our sympathy support and such aid 
as 1s within our constitutional province, if we stand 
by those younger, less wealthy and less powerful 
but equally patriotic members of the confederacy in 
this crisis—as we know full well they would stand 
by us.if menaced from abroad—we shall see them 
rapidly recovering from their embarrassments, and 
worthily regaining the confidence of mankind. ‘Then 
each star wll-be firmly fixed, the clouds now 
gathering will speedily disperse, and the constella- 
tion continue to shed its cheering light upon the way 
‘along which the nations of the earth are advancing 
to constitntional liberty.” | 


RepupiaTion.—The Journal of Commerce says, 
the bonds of the Planters’ Bank of Mississippi, en- 
dorsed by the United States Bank of Pennsylvania, 
and by Richard Alsop, were protested for non -pay- 
ment on Saturday, to the amount of something like 
$300,000. The ground on which Mr. Alsop re- 
fuses to pay is, as we understand that the bonds 
have a seal on them, which prevents him from being 
legally bound. 


Tue Ice Raitroap.—The Bunker Hill Aurora 
contains the following:—The first ship has been 
loaded this week, in two days, by the aid of the rail- 
road from Fresh Pond. She took about 350 tons. 
On one trip, the cars left the wharf next the Old 
Bridge, went to the Pond, (nearly six miles) were 
loaded there, and returned to the ship with twenty- 
five tons ice, all in fifty-five minutes! _ 


Amuerst Northampton, Msas. 


Gazette states that $20,000 have been subscribed for 


the relief of this institution, and the agents think the 

sum may be increased in the course of a year to 

$100,000. | 
Destructive Fire.—The Eagle Tavern and sev- 


.eral stores in Medina, Orleans county, New York, 
‘were destroyed by fire on Saturday morning. The 


whole loss is estimated at $25,000, with .an insur- 
ance of less than $10,000. 


Business on THE Erie Rartroap.—The Goshen 
Democrat says: “No little surprise was occasioned 
last week, on witnessing the quantities of * commod?- 
ties’ received from the West, at the depot in this 
village. Among the eatables left there on Thursday, 
were seven or eight tons of poultry, some of which 
were brought from the vicinity of Buffalo—large 
quantities of venison with a springling of bears and 
other wild animals. We also noticed several tons 
of handles for whitewash brushes, bellows tops and 
bottoms, turned bed posts, chair backs, seives, with 
‘a great variety of other articles too tedious to men- 
tion.” A considerable falling off of frieght was ex- 
pected during the winter months, but the two last 
weeks have satisfied us that the company will have 
as much business as they can attend to during the 
whole of the year. If the citizens of New York un- 
derstood their true interests, they would put their 
shoulders to the wheel, and finish this road in two 
years from this date.” PS 


Sincu.ar Errect or Licutnrnc.—On the 24th 
of November, near the residence of Major H. Stin- 
nett in Pope county. etghicen sheep were killed by 
lightning. When first seen, says our informant, 
they were lying ina heap, three double, and their 
wool was burned toacinder. Three other sheep 
were also wounded.—frkansas Advocate. 


RaitroaD Iron.—Six ship loads of iron rails for 
that part of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, extend- 
ing from Harper’s Ferry to Cumberland, have reach- 
ed Baltimore from Great Britain, making in all two 
thousand eight hundred and fifty-five tons. This is 
about one-third of the entire quantity contracted for. 
The rails are very heavy and substantial, and will 
form a road cf the very best kind. | 


Re-appointep.—The Hon. - Molton C. Rogers, 
one of the Associate Justices of the Supreme Court 
of Pennsylvania, has been re-commissioned by the 
Governor, the commission bearing date the Ist inst. 


DiscontTinveD.—The National Gazette, for twen- 
ty-one years one of the leading daily papers of the 
city of Philadelphia, ceased to exist on the Ist inst. 
Its subscription list has been transferred to the 
Pennsylvania Inquirer. 


Seizure.—By order of the Collector of New 
York, the U. S. Revenue Cutter Ewing, Capt. Fra- 
ser, was dispatched on Sunday to the North River to 
watch two raking schooners which were lying off 


Jersey City. They belong to Mexico, and are bound. 


to Vera Cruz. They have been built and armed in 
New York for the Mexican Government, contrary 
to all law, and have consequently been seized by 
Edward Curtis, Esq. Collector. The vessels, which 
are splendid craft, have each a heavy Paixham gun 
amidships, and a crew of fifty men. It is expected 
the case will be immediately carried to the U.S. 
District Court. 


A Sucesssrut Navicator.—The Plattsburgh 
Whig says that Capt. Sherman, the veteran com- 
mander of the Burlington, on Lake Champlain, has 
commandéd a steamboat twenty-four years, (twenty- 
one years on Lake Champlain and three on the North 
River,) during 4 time, he has travelled the dis- 


tance of and twenty thousand miles, 
by 


‘the assigninents by the 


and has not met with a single accident, or lost a} The mana 


single man is his employ, during that time. 
Potsoneo Smoxep Beer.—Twenty persons were 
ar ak affected last week in the city of New 
ork from eating smoked beef. The symptoms 
were those of poison, and the meat is from cattle! 
driven in from Ohio, which are represented as having 
been afflicted with some foul disease. 


Tae Paper Trape or tae Unirep States.—| 


According to an estimate recently made at a Con- 
vention of Paper Makers, the machinery and paper 
mill property at the present time in the United States, 
are valued at $16,000,000—the paper manofactured 
amounts to $15,000,000 per annum—the raw stock 
collected in the United States, to about $6,000,000 
per annum, and the amount of stock consumed is 
stated at about 175,000,000 pounds. From fifty to 
sixty thousand persons are employed in the various 
operations connected with the trade for a livelihood. 


Norra Eastern Bounpary.— Major Graham, who 
has been employed in the arduous service of survey- 
ing the North Eastern Boundary line, passed through 
this city yesterday, on his way to Augusta, and thence 
to Washington. He has had during the last summer 
about one hundred men in his employ. The trees 
upon the line have been removed on the tops of the 
hills toa space of about one hundred feet, and Jessen- 
ing in width down to the valleys, and the whole line 
cleared and bushed. The survey has been continued 
a few miles above the Grand Falls, very near which 
the line is found torun. The old line has been found 
very crooked, and the new one running with the 
strait line, takes in several houses in the country 
below Grand Falls, and in some instances portions 
of the cleared fields of the farmers there. Some of 
them would, at times, get exasperated at the proceed- 
ings, but most of them were rather calm. Abont 
sixty miles of the line, through an unbroken forest, 
still remains to be surveyed. We shall look with 
much anxiety for the report of the Commissioners, 
although, we confess, that the prospect of an imme- 
diate settlement of the question of boundary upon 
the basis of ’83 is rather smal]l.— Bangor Whig. 


Pustic Lanps.—The Commissioner of the Gen- 
eral Land Office reports to the General Government 
that the sales of public lands during the year 1840 
amounted to 2,236,889 74-100 acres—the purchase 
money to 2,789,637 53-100 dollara; and the receipts 
into the Treasury, from the same source, to $3,292,- 
683 29-100. During the first three quarters of the 
year 1841, the sales amounted to 118,072 39-100 
acres; the purchase money to $1,024,823 42-100 ; 
and the receipts into the Treasury from” the same 
— during the same period to 1,104,063 06-100 

ollars. 


ARRIVAL OF THE GoverNor GENERAL OF CANADA. 
—H. B. M. 74 gun ship Illustrious, having on board 
Sir Charles Bagot, the new Governor General of 
Canada, arrived at New York on Thursday 30th 
ult. from Portsmouth. 


Sinco.ar InvestTMENT.— We were told a few days 
since, that there is a wealthy individual in this 
county, who is owner by purchase of sixty-nine 
pews! Of these, seventeen are in Baptist societies ; 
seven in Unitarian; twelve in Trinitarian; two in 
Roman Catholic ; nine in Universalist ; six in Epis- 
copalian, and sixteen in Methodist. The average 
cost of the pews was about sixty dollars each, and 
he has derived an average interest on the cost, of 
eleven per cent. This is not only a singular invest- 
ment, but, if we have been corréctly informed, a 
more profitable one than any one would have been 
led to suppose.—Concord Freeman. 


Coaut.—In the Miner’s Journal, we find the fol- 
lowing interesting statistics relating to the coal busi- 
ness in the region of Pottsville, Pa. It says :—In 
1825, the amount of coal mined in the Schuylkill re- 
gion was only 5306 tons. -In 1830, it had increased 
to 89,984 tons; in 1835, to 335,685 tons; and in 
1841, to 584,692 tons. At the same ratio of increase, 
there will be mined in 1845, over one million of tons, 
and in 1850, 1,750,000 tons. The magnitude of this 
trade. well corresponds with the amount of capital 
invested in the different improvements of the region. 
Upwards of four million of dollars have been in- 
vested in the various departments of the coal busi- 
ness. Previous to 1841, the horse power employed 
in collieries was only 350; during the last year, 
there was an addition of 360 horse power, being a 
greater amount than was ever.employed before.— 
Total horse power in the collieries, 710. There are 
thirty steam engines in the county, including col- 
liery engines, amounting to upwards of one thousand 
horse power! | 

MutTIneers oF THE CreoLe.—We have been fa- 
voured with the letter which follows, giving some 
further details respecting the negroes on board the 
Creole, recently liberated by the 
at Nassau. The letter is dated New Orleans, 21st 
ult. :—** A passenger in the brig Susan, which ar- 
rived here onthe 19th Dec. from Kingston, Jamaica, 
left on the 30th Nov., says that three or four days 
before he left, a small schooner arrived from Nassau 
with about sixty cr seventy negroes, and he under- 
stood that they were a portion of those taken into 
Nassau by the brig Creole; the inhabitants or author- 
ities would not allow them to land; the schooner 
was anchored off the town; they were looked upon 
as a gang of murderers, and the inhabitants did not 
appear disposed to have any thing to do with them. 
The schooner was sjill lying at anchor with the ne- 
groes on board when he left.”—Charleston Courier. 


Boston SreamMers.—The Cunard Steamers have 
been in operation one year and a half. During that 
time they have made twenty-nine voyages, average- 
ing fourteen days and twenty-three hours each trip. 
The shortest passave between Liverpool and Boston, 
including detention at Halifax, was in June. The 
Columbia was twelve days and two hours between 
the two ports. 

Tue Unitep Srates Bank.—Theannual meeting 
of the Stockholders of the United States Bank of 
Pennsylvania, was held in the Bankiug House, on 
Monday, the 3d day of January. Henry C. Corbit, 
Esq., was appointed Chairman, and Joseph R. Chan- 
dler, Secretary. Mr. Robertson, the President of 
the Institution, presented the Annual Report of the 
Directors, which was read by the Secretary. 

The President then presented a statement of the 
assets of the Bank, containing an account of all the 
property passed under the several assignments, and 
other assets, which, on motion, was referred to a 
select committee of Stockholders, of five persons, 
for the purpose of having it printed in pamphlet form, 
with notes explanatory of the statements, touching 
the debts upon which reguiar payments have been, 
and continue to be, made. , 

Josiah Randall, Esq., offered the following reso- 
lutions, which were adopted. 

Resolved, That in the judgment of this meeting, 
oard of Directors of the 
Bank of the United States, dated the 7th day of 
June, and the 4th day of September, 1841, were exe- 
cuted in violation of the true intent and spirit of the 
Acts of Assembly incorporating the Bank, and the 
supplements thereto, passed the 4th and Sth days of 
May last. 

Resolved, So far as the Stockholders have the 
power to act in the premises, and to assert their 
opinion, they do hereby declare that the said assign- 
ments are utterly null and void. Subject to the ap- 
proval or disapproval of the meeting, to be held on 
the third Monday in February. 

It may be proper to add, that the two assignments 
mentioned, are that for the security of the circula- 
tion and Bank balances, and that for the benefit of 
the creditors of the Bank generally. The first as- 
signment, viz: that for the security of the Banks of 
the city and county of Philadelphia, holding the 
post notes, is not included in the resolution: 

The following resolutions, also offered by Josiah 


| Randall, Esq., were adopted with scarcely a dissen- 


ting voice : | 
_ Resolved, That it is expedient for the Bank of 
the United States to make a general assignment of 
the Real and Personal Estate, goods, chattels, rights 
and credits whatsoever and wheresoever, of the said 
corporation to five persons, for the, payment or se- 
curing the debts of the same, agreeably to the pro- 
visions of the Acts of Asseinbly of this Common- 
wealth, passed the 4th and 5th days of May, 1841. 

Resolved, ‘That the Stockholders of the said Bank 
will adjourn to meet the third Monday in February 
next, at 10 o’clock, A. M., at the Banking House, to 
elect five persons as Trustees for the purpose stated 
in the-last resolution. 

Resolved, That the Stockholders resident in other 
parts of the United States be earnestly requested to 
take measures to be represented at the adjourned 
meeting, to be held on the third Monday of Febru 
ary next. 3 

It was further resolved, that the Board of Direc- 
tors be requested to call a meeting of the Stockhold- 
ers of the Bark, on the third Monday in February, 
at 10 o’clock, A. M., agreeably to the resolution of 
this meeting. 

On motion of Mr. J. M. Kennedy, it was 

Resolved, ‘That a committee of three stockholders 
be appointed to report to the adjourned meeting on 
the third Monday in February, how the assignment 
of the property of the Bank may be made, so as to 
give no undue advantage to the judgment creditors. 


Dispensary.—The annual report 
of the Philadelphia Dispensary states, that six thou- 
sand five hundred and fifteen patients have been un- 
der the care of this Dispensary since the last report; 
and there remained of the year before 15 patients. 
Of the total number, 6204 have recovered, 75 died, 


128 were relieved, 59 uncertain, and 14 remain.| 


’ proffered charity. 


ritish authorities} - 


s say that the Institution has never been 
more efficient in relieving distress, than during the 
present year. Owing to the pucuniary difficulties of | 
the times, hundreds of persons who have heretofore 


_ sustained themselves without assistance, have heen 


driven to the doors of this Institution too seek its 


ceived the care of the Dispensary more than the 
previous year. 

Tue Unirep Treasury.—The deficien- 
cy in the Treasury on Saturday last, was, itis said 
equal to $500,000. At the last accounts there was 
rs enough to pay the members of Congress their 

ues. 

Tue Fur Trave.—During the last year the furs 
taken by the American Fur Company amount in 
value to $300,000. | : 


New Year’s Day 1n Wasnincton.—The day was 
remarkable beautiful. ‘The President’s mansion was 
thronged with visitors of every rank in life, so much 
so indeed, that many persons after vain efforts for 
entrance, were obliged at last to abandon the attempt 
and return home. The residence of the venerable 
Mrs. Madison was also crowded during the whole 
morning with visitors, among whom were cst of 
the most distinguished of the land. Ex-President 
Adams and his family, received a large concourse of 
visitors. Private families received and paid visits 
more extensively than usual. In fact, the day has 
been at the Capitol, as elsewhere, one of general re- 
ciprocity of good feeling, and it augurs at least, a. 
good commencement of the New Year. 

Wisconsin.—In Wisconsin, the question relative 
to admission into the Union is receiving particular at- 
tention. Gov. Doty refers to the indisposition formerly 
manifested by the people, towards taking any steps 
for changing their territorial] condition, but remarks 
that the adoption of a State Government is presented 
in a different light from what it has ever previously 
been, by the passage by Congress, on the 4th day of 
September last, of the ** Act to appropriate the pro- 
ceeds of the sales of the public lands, and to grant 
pre-emption rights.”’ He considers that the provi- 
sions of this act, in the pecuniary advantages which 
they offer, present a sufficientinducement for a change 
of the Territorial into a State Government. 


Baton Rovce Destroyep.—The New O leans 
Bulletin of the 25th ult. says:—The steamboat that 
arrived yesterday, reports that an extensive confla- 
gration was progressing at Baton Rouge. At the 
last advices two or three squares were consumed, 
and as the wind was strong, it was notknown where 
the flames would stop, or baarrested. The fire broke 
out*near the U.S. Arsenal, and fears were entertain- 
ed that the Branch Bank may have been burnt, but 
no particulars have yet been obtained. 


Santa Fe Expepition.—The capture of the Santa 
Fe Expedition is confirmed. An arrival at St. Louis, 
Missouri, from the West, on the 23d ult., furnishes 
th: editor of the St. Louis Republican with a long 
and detailed statement of the whole affair. ‘The 
Mexicans behaved to the prisoners in the most bru- 
tal manner, and the worst fears are -entertained for 
the safety of the whole party. The American Con- 
sul at Santa Fe had been grossly insulted. 


DiseasE amMonc Horses.—In some sections of 
New Hampshire there is a singular disease among 
horses, which proves fatal in many cases. It is 
something new, and no remedy for it is generally 
known. The symptoms are a stiffness of joints, 
swelled limbs, body and head, with a good deal of fever 
‘and weeping of the eyes, and sometimes blindness, 


and running atthe nose. ‘The disease is contagious, 


and affects whole teams, and sometimes whole neigh- 
bourhoods. 


EstTimaTe oF APPROPRIATIONS FoR 1842.—The 
Secretary of the Treasury hag submitted to the 
House of Representatives, a Document showing the 
detailed estimate of appropriations for 1842. We 
compile from it the following tible, giving the 
amount supposed to be necessary ‘or each depart- 
ment of the Government. — | 

CIVIL LIST. 


Members of Congress, - &673,712 00 
Officers 45,690 00 
Incidental expenses of Congress, 347,868 53 
The President’s salary, : 25,000 00 
Department of State, 56,156 00 
Treasury Department, » 409 028 17 
War “ ‘ - 137,385 00 
: Post Office, 157,200 00 
Surveyors, their Clerks, &c., ‘ 71,480 00 
U.$. Mint and Branches, . - 139,880 00 
Government of Wisconsin Territory. 55,337 50 
Florida, 48,524 7) 
Judiciary Department, 602,416 11 
‘Miscellaneous, ‘ ° . 836,684 46 
Foreign Intercourse, 265,300 00 
Total, . $4,000,987 85 

| MILITARY SERVICE. 
The Army Proper, . $4,299,429 16 
Military Academy, . ° . 153,941 00 
Works of Defence, . ‘ -. 1,102,000.00 
Armories, &c., : . 1,045,000 00 
Harbours, &c., . 1,565,359 81 
Surveys, - 27,000 00 
Light Houses, 251,909 00 
Pensions, . - 730,776 00 
Indian Department, ‘ . 1,280,326 30 
Florida War, . 1,262,050 00 
Total, ; $11,717,791 27 
NAVY. 
General Naval Service, ‘ $8,203,287 23 
Marine Corps, 502,292 60 
Total, . $8,705,579 83 
Aggregate, $24,401,158 95 


The appropriations for the service of 
1842, made by former acts of Con- 
gress amountto . . $1,572,900 
Existing appropriations to be ex- 

pended in 1842, amount to 
Appropriations which will probably 
e carried to the surplus fund at 


00 
10,543,120 19 


the end of the year, ‘ 267,903 45 
Amount required for the redemption 
of ‘Treasury Notes, - 7,000,000 00 


Staves.—There is in Pennsylvania sixty-four 


four—in Connecticut, seventeen—in New York, 
four—in Rhode Island, four—and in New Hamp- 
shire, but one. 
pers are not included in the above enumeration, 


Goop Exampte.—-Gov. Seward kept open house 
in Albany on New Year’s day, and substituted lem- 
onade and cold water for all intoxicating drinks.— 
The Mayor of the city of New York received his 
friends on New Year's Day at the city Hall, and en- 
tertained them with good eatables, moistened with 
lemonade and cold water. 


From Fioripa.—The Savannah Republican has 
later advices from Florida.—* In the Eastern part of 
the Territory, a interest has transpired since 
ourformer advices. The rumour from Tampa Bay is 
that the war is over, and that most of the troops will 
leave Florida soon. ‘Thus far the expedition have 
not succeeded in finding the enemy in the Big Cy- 
press Swamp, but that appears to be looked upon as 
a matter of little importance. Perhaps the recent 
news of murders at Mandarine may change the aspect 
of the next news from Tampa. Indians were still 
coming in, in Middle Florida.” 


William Grason transmitted 
his Message to the Legislature on Tuesday. It 
states the Debt of the State at $15,213,000, of which 
$10,000,000 are actually due, the balance consisting 
of $3,000,000 subscribed to the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Railroad, &c. which have nt yet been expend- 
ed. The $1,000,000 contributed to and expended 
upon that work already, return a good interest. The 
$7,000,000 invested in the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Canal have returned ncthing thus far, nor will they 
until the work is completed to Cumberland, which, 
the Governor says, it should be as soon as possible. 
On the $1,000,000 loaned to the Tide Water Canal 
Company, no interest has yet been received. The 
Baltimore and Susquehanna Railroad is rapidly pay- 
ing off its debts; it has already paid $7000 into the 
Treasury, and will soon pay more largely. ‘The 
State Tax yields less than was anticipated, and is 
not yet all collected.—According to the Report of 
the ‘f'reasurer of Maryland, the receipts into the 
Treasury from all sources, in the year ending De- 
cember 1. 1841, were $985,970.36—the disburse- 
ments, $894,492.03—leaving a balance of $91,478. 
33, which is subject to unexpended appropriations 
for $194,953.26, showing a deficiency of revenue of 
$104,474.92; to which is to be added the cost of the 
present session of the Legislature, estimated at 
$55,000. The charge from all sources on the Treasury 
next year, is estimated at $1,215,483.07, which is 
to be supplied by the tax, the ordinary revenue, and 
the interest and dividends received from internal im- 
provement companies, ‘The result is, that the tax 
will be chargeable with the payment of $600,000 a 
year. | | 

Fire in Brooxtyn, New York.—The rope-walk 
of Schermerhorn, Banker & Co. locatedin Brooklyn, 
about a mile from the Fulton Ferry, was totally de- 

stroyed by fire on Wednesday night. The fire broke 


out about ten o’clock, and spread with great rapidity, 


Two thousand patients have re-| 


slaves—in New Jersey, six hundred and seventy-| 


Editors and publishers of newspa-| 


burning nine horses and a cow. The building w 
insured, but the loss on the stock, &c., is estimat 
at $100,000. 

Croton Batper.—The Hudson River Chronicle 
states, that the new bridge which was being con- 
structed over the Croton river, near its mouth, was 
entirely carried away by the freshet last ‘Thursday 
night 30th ult. The temproary bridge below the dam, 
we learn, was aiso carried away at the same time. 
We believe that no other damage of moment was 
sustained on the Crotoa in consequence of the freshet. 


A Lapy Forcer.—They have got hold of a lady 
in New Orleans, for forgery—four or five charges 
are made against her. She is:the same, who about 
a year since forged the name of the Rev. J. N. Maf- 
fit, and has some half dozen assumed names. — 


Rasnness.—The danger attending ex- 
hibitions of wild beasts, or rather the foolish confi- 
dence of those having charge of them, was frightful- 
oe on Saturday, at the menagerie in the 

owery, New York, Mr. Watkins, of Fourth street, 
with his wife and child, went to the exhibition, and 
while they were passing in at the Chrystie street en- 
trance, a young leopard, which on account of his 
tameness was confined only by a chain, seized the 
child in its mother’s arms. His grasp was at the 
head, and although a keeper Came almost instantly 
to the rescue, and by heavy blows with a club com- 
pelled the animal to drop his prey, the poor child’s 
face was cruelly ,lacerated. The mother swooned 
yi ie for a time the alarm and confusion were 

readful. 


No Longer a) Hope—The Barnstable Patriot 
States, that the érew of the fishing schooner Cincin- 
nati, numbering eleven men, are now believed to 
have perished in the awful gale of October, as no 
tidings of them, or the Cincinnati, have since been 
received at Truro or elsewhere. ‘The addition of 
these eleven swells the melancholy list of the per- 
ished to sixty men, and the number of widows to 
twenty-seven, and the children left fatherless to fifty- 
five. The small town of Truro, containing only 
about sixteen hundred inhabitants, has met with an 
affliction in the death of so large a number of her ac- 
tive and promising young men, the blighting effects 
of which a quarter of a century will be little time 
enough to repair. Dennis lost about forty-five of her 
active citizens in the gale, eightee: of whom were 
taken from a small district of less than half a mile’s 
circuit, on the north side of the town. 


THe Brappee Marit Rossertes.—Farther deve- 


lopements have recently been made in Uniontown. | 


Pa., relative to Dr. Braddee’s mail-robbing organi- 
zation, which have resulted in six additional arrests. 


Tue Boarp or Excuequer, &c.—We learn from 
the National Intelligencer, that the plan suggested 
in the President’s Message for a Government Ex- 
change Agency has become the subject of discussion 
in Congress. The debate sprung up last week in 
the Senate, upon a motion by Mr. Tallmadge to refer 
the Treasury Report and Bill to a Select Committee. 
Of the gentlemen who came out in the debate, no 
one expressed himself in favour of the plan as it 


stands, though it seemed to be thought by some to] 


be susceptible of modification or amendment, which 
would make it acceptable to them. From what we 
can learn, says the Intelligencer, there are compara- 
tively few members of either House who are in fa- 
vour of taking the plan exactly as it stands. | 


_ Trias or Justice Witey.—The trial of Mr. Jus- 
tice Wiley, in New York, for being leagued with 
rogues in the restitution of the money stolen from 
the Frederick Bank, has resulted in his. conviction. 
The following are the facts in the case:—William 
Wiley, the New York Ward Justice, was found 
guilty, after a long trial, of receiving the money and 
property, viz. upwards of $180,000 in bank bills, 
gold, and bonds, charged to have been stolen early in 
June last, from the Frederick County Bank of Mary- 
land, and by him received of-the thieves as their 
counsel, and paid over to the Officers of the Bank, 
after receiving 8 per cent. on the amount of money 
paid Over, viz. $122,619, the amount of commis- 
sions thus received, $9809.52. Judge Kent, af- 
ter the case had been summed up, it is said with 
remarkable ability and eloquence, charged the jury 
that if the prisoner’s intention was good—if there 
was an honest desire to serve the Bank—he would 
be entitled to acquittal. His general character had 
been highly commended by numerous witnesses; but 
le failed to produce the robber. The jury returned, 
after an absence of an hour and a half, with a ver- 
dict of guilty, but recommending the prisoner strong- 
ly to the mercy of the Court. The punishment isa 
fine of $250, or imprisonment in the State Prison not 
exceeding five years. His counsel have taken ex- 
ceptions in the case. 

President, Managers, and Officers of the Philadel- 
phia and Reading Railroad, passed over the line of 
their road from Reading to Pottsville, Saturday the 
Ist instant, returning at 10 minutes past 2 o’clock, 
P.M. ‘They started from Pottsville for Philadel- 
phia and arrived at Peters’ Island Bridge 10 minutes 
before 8, P. M. ‘Total time, including stoppages, 5 
hours and 40 minutes; total running time; 4 hours 
and 48 minutes. 

Onto Lecistature.—This body eonsists of 112 
members. ‘They are natives of the following States 
and Country: Pennsylvania 41; Ohio 24; New 
York 13; Connecticut 10; Virginia6; Massachusetts 
6; Vermont4; New Jersey 2; and Maine, Kentucky 
Delaware and Wales one each. The oldest mem- 
ber is 69 years of age, and the youngest is 25. Their 
various occupations are, Farmers 42; Lawyers 36; 
Physicians 8; Merchants 7; Millwrights 3; Tan- 
ners 3; Watchmaker, — Gunsmith, Miller, 
Carpenter, Stone Cutter, Engineer, Blacksmith, 
Shoemaker, Printer, one each; Farmer and Lawyer 
1. This gentleman is a native of Connecticut. 


Arriva or THE U.S. Bric Dotpxin.—The U. S. 
brig Dolphin arrived at New York on Thursday, 
having on board two seamen, John H. Davidson and 
Charles P. Martin, sent home by the U. S. Consul at 
Carthagena, charged with mutiny, murder, and robbe- 
ry on board the brig Cicero, of Baltimore. David- 
son, Martin, and another seaman, named Wallis, stab- 
bed the captain, mate, and a seaman named Brown, 
The officers, with’ the cook, succeeded in getting into 
the boat, and reaching the shore; but Brown, after 
being stabbed, jumped overboard and was drowned. 
The mutineers then robbed and abandoned the vessel. 
Wallis escaped and took refuge among the Indians. 
The men were placed in the custody cf the U.S. 
Marshal, and committed to prison. 


Spontaneous Comsustion.—A fire by spontane- 
ous combustion occurred on the 27tl, —st., at Charles- 
ton S. C, in a coal yard in which were stored about 
300 tons of blacksmiths’ coal. The fire was foupd 
to proceed from the bottom of the pile of coal, which 
was ten feet high, the joist of the bottom were com- 
pletely burnt off. From appearances there is no 
doubt the fire was caused by spontaneous combus- 
tion. 

Governors.— The following, says the Albany 
Evening Journal, is a complete list of the Governors 
of the several States, including the results of the 
recent elections. Just half the Governors of States 


are Whigs. Their names are in italics. 
STATES. Governors. 
Maine. John Fairfield, 
New Hampshire, John Paige, 
Vermont, Charles Paine, 
Massachusetts, John Davis 
Rhode Island, Samuel W. ‘King, 
Connecticut, © Wm. W. Ellsworth, 
New York, Wm. H. Seward, 
New Jersey, Wm. Pennington, 
Pennsylvania, David R, Porter, 
Delaware, | Wm. B. Cooper, 
Maryland, Francis Thomas, 
Virginia, John Rutherford, acting. 


John H. Moorehead, 
John P. Richardson, 


North Carolina, 
South Carolina, 


Georgia, Chas, J, MeDonald, 
Alabama, | Benj. Fitzpatrick, 
Mississippi, T. A. Tucker, 
Louisiana, A. B. Roman, 
Arkansas, Archibald Yell, 
‘Tennessee, James C. Jones, 
Kentucky, Robert B, Letcher, 
Ohio, Thomas Corwin, 
Michigan, John S. Barry, 
Indiana, Samuel Bigger, 
I}linois, Thomas Carlin, 
Missouri, Thomas Reynolds. 


Licut Paint, vs. Rep Braicxk.—We 
observe an attempt, most laudable, to introduce some 
variety in the external appearance of Philadelphia 
houses, by painting them of various light colours, 
generally the tints of granite or free stone. The te- 
dious sameness of bright or dull brick is the reproach 
of every street in the city, so much so that almost 
every square of houses would serve as 2 sample for 
every other. There are many rows of buildings 
which would be vastly improved by coating them 
with the natural hues of stone or marble, and it is 
curious that with so much pretension to taste in 
Philadelphia, the owners or occupants of its thou- 
sands of well built stores and dwellings, should be 
content to keep them in their present monotonous 
aspect. The cost of painting a — is very tri- 
fling in comparison with the manifestly improved 
appearance. | 


PennsytvaniaA Horses.—Mr. 


llen, a distin- 


guished advocate of English live stock, at Buffalo, 
has been abroad within the last year, selecting supe-| 
In one of his 


rior animals for western New York. 


from the latter to the former fund. ‘ 


ject of the Tariff to the Committee of Ways and 


r rouse up a good fire. 


' Bulletin of the 25th says—It is with great pleasure] 


.layed. On Thursday, all was alarm, confusion, 


letters he alludes to the comparative value of Snimale 
in this country and England. He says their live 
stock is usnally superior to our own, but “ for horses! 
England ought tocome tous. She has nothing that! 
can compare with our famous trotters ; and our Dutch 
Pennsylvania wagon horses, are far preferable, in 
my estimation, to her boasted great cart horses. Our 
climate and soil, especially in the primitive regions, 
is much superior to that of England to produce this 
noble animal in perfection: and we have only to pay 
a little more attention to this department of stock to 
soon become large exporters.”” The draught horses 
to be found in the interior of this State, for muscle, 
symmetry, size and full proportions, surpass any 
animals of the same class to be found ia this country. 
— North Amer. 


Niacara.—The quantity of water precipitated 
over the Falls of Niagara has thus been calculated 
by different authorities: President Dwight, of New 

aven, estimates it at 11,209,375 tons per hour; and 
Darby calculates the mass to make 1,672,704,000 
cubic feet per hour; while another authority, Picken, 
makes the quantity to be 113,510,000 gallons, or 
18,524,000 cubic feet per minute. Dr. yell, in a 
Lecture on Niagara Falls, says, that there is a cer- 
tain geological proof that they have receded three 
miles, and probably seven—that they recede, on an 
average, about a yard per annum. 


Import or O1L.—During the month of November] 
last, there were imported, atthe various ports of the 
United States, in eight shige, three barques, twelve} 
brigs, and one schooner, 13,350 bbls sperm oil and| 
7795 bbls whale oil. ‘Total, 666,068 gallons. 


lowa.—From the message of the Governor of this 
territory, it appears the whole debt is less than ten 
thousand dollars, which it seems can be paid out of 
retrenchment this year. It would puzzle some of the 
States to clear off their debts so easily. ‘The Gov- 
ernor recommends that the opinions of the people 
be taken upon applying for admission into the 
Union, 

Pensioners or THe U. S. Government.—The 
number of pensioners who have died during the last 
year, amounts to 862. 


Invalid pensioners, - - - 42 
Pensioners under act of 1818, -- 160 
Do. under act of 1828, - 12 

Do. under act of 1852, . 566 

Do. under act of 1836, 

Do. under act of 1838, . 60 
Total, “a 862 


Of this number 222 were residing in the State of 
New York. | 

Nine from Delaware, Tennessee, and Mississipi ; 
in Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
and Michigan, and District of Columbia, three each, 
Most of the pensioners are in the old states of Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York, 
and New Jersey. 


Dest or On1o.—The Annual Report of the Audi- 


tor of Ohio, exhibits the following: 


Permanent loans, . $11,411,234 11 
Temporary loans, (for which stock 

has been hypothecated, ‘ 1,336,000 00 
Temporary loans, without, : 250,355 70 
Surplus revenue, loaned by counties, 53,000 96 


Surplus revenue, loaned by auditor of 


. 27,980 32 
Amount due turnpike companies, . 546,679 35 
Domestic debt, ‘ 1,346,588 88 
Scrip issued to railroad and canal com- 

panies, . P 581,515 00 

Total, . . $15,573,354 22 


This does not embrace the amount due from the 
canal fund to the sinking fund, for loans and interest 


Concress.—The House, on Monday Jast, finished 
the lcng debate upon t:.e Tariff, which arose from a 
motion to refer to its appropriate committee, that pcr- 
tion of the President’s Message which relates to the 
subject. Upon the amendment referring the sub- 


Means, the question was finally taken and lost. The 
main question was then put by the Speaker, giving 
the subject to the Committee on Manufactures. ‘The 
remaining portions of the President’s Messagn were 
then referred withoutany discussion. In the Senate} 
the debate on the reference of the Treasury Report 
upon the Fiscal agency still continues. 


TEMPERANCE ConvenTion.—Arrangements have 
been entered into by most of the Temperance Socie- 
ties in Pennsylvania, to hold a general Convention 
at Harrisburg, on Wednesday, January 12th, 1842. 


New York City Expenses.—It is estimated by 
Mr. Alfred Smith, the Comptroller of New York 
million, four hundred and forty-six thousand dollars, 


Lonoeviry.—Isaac Lart, Sen., died at Peekskill, 
New York, on Christmas day, in the one hundreth 
year of his age. 

OrrictaL Inpustry.—The Madisonian thus 
speaks in regard to the laborious habits of the pre- 
sent members cf the Cabinet—* If the clerks in the 
Departments are not eminently industrious, itis not 
from the want of the proper example in their chief. 
Most of the heads of the Departments, we under- 
stand, are at their posts long before what are called 
office hours. ‘The Secretary of State is often en- 
gaged in the duties of his office until midnight. The 
Post Master General is at work before breakfast ; 
and the Secretary of the Navy takes the lead of sll 
his clerks, and is frequently at his desk, in the De- 
partment, before the messenger has had time to 
The Secretary of War and 
the Secretary of the ‘Freasury are both indefatigabl- 
in their labours. Such examples are worthy of imi- 
tation.” 

Deatu or Jonn Vaucuan.—The venerable John 

Vaughan, Secretary of the American Philosophical 
Society, &c., died at Philadelphia on Thursday 
last 30th ult, Mr. Vaughan was nearly ninety 
years old. He wasa native of England, but had 
resided in this country about sixty-five years. He 
was personally and intimately acquainted with most 
of the great men of our revolution—Washington, 
Adams, Jefferson, Franklin and others—and was 
universally known for his active benevolence and 
intelligence. 
Devaware Farm.—The Wilmington Republi- 
can says—**T'he demand for good farms in this coun- 
ty, remains unabated. We have just heard of the 
sale of Ellslie, the estate of the late Archibald Ham- 
ilton, Esq., to a gentleman of Philadelphia, for $40,- 
000. This property is situated on the river Dela- 
ware, twoand a half miles above Wilmington; contains 
less than 260 acres. A good salaof very guod prop- 
erty. The purchaser intends to embellish it with 
handsome new buildings and many solid improve- 
ments.” * 

THe New Orveans Banxs.—The New Orleans 


we state that the difficulty among our Banks has 
been satisfactorily arranged, and they all receive 
each other’s paper as usual, with the exception we 


believe of one bank, which still refuses to receive} 


the issues of two or three banks, and one other, 
who still declines receiving deposits in the paper 
of any bank in the city except their own, but receive 
them all in payment of debts. We ‘have never 
seen a storm so suddenly raised, or so suddenly al- 


and distrust—Friday, (yesterday) all excitement 
was over, and every thing went on as usual **calm 
as & summer's morning.” 
MARRIED. 


At Philadelphia, on the Ist inst., the Rev. Dr. McDow- 
ell, Jonn A. BELL, to AMaNnDa, daughter of Wau. McCarry, 
Esq., all of Philadelphia. | 

At Newtown, Pa., on the 28th ult., by the Rev. Robert 
D. Morris, Mr. Wituiam K. Oatey, of Delaware, Hunterdon 
county, New Jersey, to Miss Mary ANN CoryELLe, of New- 
town. 

On the 3d of November, by the Rev. J. H. Sherwood, Mr. 
Joun G. READING, ot Flemington, N. J., to Miss Saran F. 
WoopnuLu, of Newark. On the I]]th, by the same, Mr. 
AnTuHony Larrick, of Greenwich,:to Miss RACHEL CaFREy, 
of Alexandria. On the 30th December,. by the same, Mr. 
Brenian GENog, to Miss Resecca R. Larag, both of Alex- 
andria, Hunterdon county, N. J. - 

On 25th November, by the Rev. Benjamin Carrell, Mr 
Apam Hatuipay, to Mies Martua of Waynes- 
burg, Mifflin county, Pa. At Waynesburg, December 23d, 
by the same, Mr. JoserpH McGrenan, to Miss Nancy 

OHAN, 

On Tuesda . 2Ist December, by the Rev. James S. Woods, 
Mr. Joun McDoweg.t, Jun., to Miss Mary, daughter of 
James Brispin, Esq., all of Kishacoquillas Valley, Mifflin 
county, Pa. 


DIED. 


At Philadelphia, on Tuesday afternoon, the 4th instant, 
SamuEL Ricuagps, in the 73d year of his age. 

On the 26th ultimo, at the residence of his father, in Ches- 
ter county, Pa. Dr. James F. Latra, in the thirty-third year 
of his age, of Tubereular Phthisis. Dr. Latta commenced 
his professional career, ten years since, in the Great Valley, 
near the Presbyterian church, in which his father, the Rev. 
Wm. Latta, has preached the gospel with great faithfulness 
‘and success for nearly half a century, His talents, his edu- 
cation, his professional attainments, his elevated moral tone, 
and his kindness of manner, all, combined to secure him 
success in the practice of his profession. 

He was among the earliest and ablest advocates of the 
great temperance reformation in Chester county. In his 
speeches, on that subject, he was always interesting and elo- 
quent, and, by his arguments, prevailed upon many who 
came, doubting, to the temperance meetings, to sign the 

retired. He had talents, too, as a poet, 


pledge before t 
which were smabsitiened early in life. Many of the effusions 


- ing; the Rev. 


‘Plumer, $125. ‘Total, $734.25. 
\ 


of his pen were published in the Village Record, and some 


~ Presbyterian, that did honour to his head and his 


Every one that knew him is ready to bear testimony to the 


sincerity and warmth of his friendship. In all the relations 


of life, as a son, as a brother, as a father, and, asa husband, 


he was interesting and exemplary. 

He commenced the practice of his profession under very 
favourable auspices, in the midst of his friends, and he-was- 
increasing in iness, and rising rapidly in prolessiona! re- 
putation, when the insidious disease assailed him which ulti- 
mately destroyed his life. It was very slow in its 
for two years, but, the third and last year of his lile, it in- 
creased rapidly, oan atiended faithfully te his professiona! 
duties until the few months of his career. Indeed he 
often exposed himself to relieve safferings which were far 
less than his own, He endeavoured, however feebly, to 
imitate the example of his Master, while upon earth, who 
“was always guing about doing good.”” ‘ 

But now that he “ gone to his long home,” his friends 
revert with most pleasure t@the testimony he has left be- 
hind him, that he is a child of God, and an heir and joint 
heir with Christ of the ki m of heaven. 

He made a profession of religion in early life, and from 
that period adorned “the doctrine of God our Saviour,” by a 
holy and consistent life, and as he a ched the solemn 
crisis which was to decide his future and eternal destiny, his 
friends were anxious to know the state of his mind, in view 
of his approaching dissolution. He was asked by a friend 
that held his hand, whether he had ever had a deep sense of 
the exceeding sinfulness of sin? To which he replied, with 
a promptness and earnestness, evincing deep feeling, “ Yes | 
have.” And being further asked what was now the ground 
of his hope, as to his acceptance with God? He answered, 
“The Lord Jesus Christ. 1 have no other hope.” The 
morning of the day before his departure, he war.visited by 
two of his intimate and pious friends, and, in conversation 
with them, he spoke of himself as a poor helpless: sinner, 
but added “that he knew in whom he believed; that his 
hope was solely in Christ, and that he had no doubt thet he 
should meet them in another and a better world.” During the 
greater part of his last night on earth, hie sufferings were 
intense, and in one of his paroxysmal difficulties uf breath- 
ing, he was heard to exclaim, “ how beg shall I be able to 
endure this;” and again, in a soft ton voice, he said, “| 
shall soon exchange these sufferings for feelings of jov." «I 
am a poor unworthy creature, but the blood of Christ cleans- 
eth from all sin.” At another period of deep suffering, he 
remarked, “I am dying pretty hard, but it is nothing to the 
agonies my Saviour endured.” He soon after threw his arms 
round his father’s neck, and addressed him in the most t n- 
der and affectionate manner. Then turning his eyes, ben m- 
ing with affection, towards his mother, he exclaimed, “* My 
dear mother, how good and kind you have always been to 
me. What a blessing it is fora child to be trained up by 
such pious parents.” He next spoke to his brother and sis- 
ters, and dwelt upon their kindness and affection, as wel) as 
their untiring efforts to mitigate his sufferings, and promote 
his comfort. And to his dear companion, now weeping ‘by 
his side, he said * now my dear, f commit you and our itil 
ones to Him who is the Father of the fatherless, and the 
widow's God.” 

A short time before his departure, when unable to speak, 
though me sensible, he was asked whether @hrist . 
were precious to him? ‘To which the gave an affirmative 
answer, by squeezifig the hand of the person that proposed 
the question. During the three last hours, he a red to 
be free from suffering, and at six o'clock on Sabbath morn- 
ing, the 26th ult., without a struggle or a groan, he literally 
fell asleep—but it was the sleep of death. f 


“ And now we rejoice, tho’ with tears in our eyes, 
That he whom we loved has found rest in the skies, 
And would we recall him! Oh never! no never! 
In heaven rejoice, blessed spirit, for ever.” 


FLOUR AND GRAIN MARKET. 


At New York, January 6.—The sales of Flour were quite 
limited. Genesee was held at $6 per bbl. Ohio, $5.88 a 96. 
Michigan, $5.75 a $5.88. Brandywine, $6.25. Sales of 
Georgetown at $6 a $6.12, for exportation. Grain was dall. 
Wheat $1.30 per bushel. Southern Corn, 62 cents per bush- 
el; Northern, 63 cents. Barley, 75 cents, but no sales. 

At Philadelphia, January 6—Flour continued dull at 
$6.12 per bbl. for ivania brands. Rye flour 
was alsodull at $4.25. Sales of Pennsylvania Corn meal at 
$3.25 per bbl. Wheat was held at @1.27 a $1.30 for South 
ern and Pennsylvania. Corn, new yellow 52 cents, white 
49a 50 cents. Oats 41 cents. 

At Baltimore, January 6.—Howard street Flour wasdown 
to $5.87, arid unsettled at that. City Mills sold largely at 
$6, and wés treely offered at that price. White Corn, 53a 
54, and yellow 52 a 53 cis. 


Dedication of a Chureh. © 


The new edifice of the Thirteenth Pfesbyterian Church, 
located in Lombard, between Schuylkill Third and Fourth 
streets, Philadelphia, under the pastoral care of Rev. Chas. 
Williamson, will be opened To-morrow (Sabbath,) 9th inst., 
and dedicated to the worship of Almighty God. The Rev. 
Dr. Cuyler will preach at half past ten o'clock in the morn- 
r. Jones at three o'clock in the afterngoh; 
and the Rev. Mr. Boardman at seven o'clock in the evenifig. 
A collection will be taken up in aid of the church, at each of 
the services. ‘The public are requested to attend. | 


Evening Servier. 


There will be divine service in the Seventh Presbyterian 
Church, Fourth, ‘above Chestnut street, Philadelphia, ‘T’o- 
morrow (Sabbath,) evening, 9th inst., at seven o'clock. Ser- 
mon by the pastor, the Rev. Willis Lord. 


Board of Education. 
Acknowledgment of Monies received in December, 1841. 


Through the Mission Rooms, New York, $18.75. Sixth 
ch. Philad., add’l. a member, $10. Central church, Philad., 
add’|. S. Colwell $10 Mrs. Richards >; Miss Richards $5; 
EY. Krakatiu, 
Dorrance, $22. 
Green Castle con 


avd 
K J. nridge, $274. Seventh ch. Philad. add'l, by J. 


astor, $9. Wilkesbarre. Pa b 
, $9. iKesbarre, Pa. by Key. J 
enth church Philad. add’! B Gaskell 


‘Dunlap, $117.50. Benevolent Fund, ch. of New’ London 


Cross Roads, by Mr. Cunningham. $20. Through Alex. In- 
am, Jr., Treusurer, Pittsburgh, $50. Through Rev. Dr. 


J. B. Treasurer. 


Received at the Mission Rooms, New York. From Ist ch. ° 


New York, a Friend, $25. 
M. B. Hope, Sec. Board of Education. 


laneous Bookseller and Publisher, No. 58 Canal street, 
New York, publishes the following, among other valuable 
works, viz:— [he Person and Glory of Christ; by John Owen, 
D. D. 8vo. Watson's Body of Divinity; 8vo. Jay's Evening 
Exercise; 12mo. ‘The Inquirer Directed to an Experi- 
mental and Practical View of the Holy Spirit; by ev 
Octavius Winslow; 12mo. The Dew of Israel, and the Lily 
of God; by Dr. F. W. Krummacher, author of “ Elijah the 
Tishbite,”’ &c.; 12mo.. Symington on the Atonement; 12mv. 
Do. on Dominion of Christ; 12mo. Hill and Valley; by Miss 
Sinclair; 12mo, Willison’s Communicants’ Catechism; 18mo. 
Romaine on Faith; 12me. Anecdotes, Illustrative of the 
Shorter Catechism; by John Whitecross; 18mo. The Key to 
the Shorter Catechism ; containing Cathechetical Exercises 
a Paraphrase, and a New Series of Proofs on each Question; 
New Edition; 18mo. Serrowing, Yet Rejoicing; 32mo, The 
Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life; by Professor Wilson. 
12mo. The Life and Letters of the Rev. Joseph Alleine, A. 
B., Author of “ An Alarm to the Unconverted;” 12mo. Wat- 


son’s Apology for the Bible; 18mo. Bishop Beveridge’s Pri- 


vate Thoughts; 12mo. Porteus’ Lectures on Matthew; 12mo. 
The Minister's Family; 12mo. Family at Heatherdale; 12mo. 
McCrie’s Lectures on the Book of Esther; 18mo. Scougal’s 


Entire Religious Works, consisting of the Life of God in the’ 


Soul, Sermons, &c.; 18mo. History of the Churches of New 


York, with plates; 18mo. The Grace of {God Exemplified - 


in the case of William Mills. The Westminster Assembly's 
Catechism Explained; by Fisher and ‘Erskine; 12mo.— 
Baxter's Call, and other Essays; 12mo. ‘The Extent of the 
Atonement; by Howard Malcom, A. M.; 12mo. The Lite 
of Rev. Dr. Nisbet, of Carlisle, Pa.; by Rev. Samuel Miller, 
D. D. Princeton, N. J.; 12mo. Memoirof Hannah Sinclair; by 
Leigh Richmond, author of ‘ Dairyrran’s Daughter,’ &c.; 18mo. 
Our Protestestant. Forefathers; by W. 8S. Gi ae D. D.; 18mo. 
Discourses on the Millennium; by Rev. M. T. Adam; 12mo. 
Stevenson on the Offices of Christ; 12mo. Bostwick on Bap- 
tism; Second Edition. Christian Father at Home; Rev. 
Dr. Brownlee; 18mo. The Christian Youth’s Book; do., 12mo. 
Interesting Narratives; by Rev. Joseph: Belcher; 12mo.— 
Brown’s’ Short Catechism for Children; 18mo. Do. 32mo. 
Calvin on Secret Providence; translated by Rev. James Lil- 
lie; 18mo. Feed my Lambs, 18mo; by D. Wilson, D. D— 
Crook in the Lot, 18mo; New Edition. Old Humphrey’s Ob- 
servations; ]12mo. 

The Works of Thornas Chalmers, D. D., &c., 7 Vols. 12mo 
Contents.—Vols. 1 and 2,0n Natural Theo ; 3 and 4, on 
the Miraculous and Internal Evidences of Christianity ; 5. 
Moral and Mental Philosophy,—this volume has never before 


been published; 6, Commercial Discourses,—one half of 


which is entirely new ; 7, Astronomical 


one 
half of which has never before been o 


blished. 


R. C. offers the above, together with a large assortment of 


Theological, Classical. Miscellaneous, and School Books, to 
the trade, country merchants, and others, at moderate priees 
and on accommodating terms. : 

Orders promptly attended to, and the books well packed, 
and furwarded to any part of the country. 

Xk Orders from Clergymen and Students at a distance 
promptly supplied, when accompanied with the cash, at re- 
duced prices, jan 8—tf 


EW MUSIC BOOKS.—Boston Academy's Collection 
of Church Music—published under the direction of the 

Boston Academy of Music. The Boston Handel & Had 
Society Collection of Church Music, by Lowell Mason. The 
Massachusetts Collection of Psalmody, by the Boston Handel 
and Hadyn Sociéty. Edited George James Webb, Presi- 
dent of the ‘Society. Tho Modern Psalmist, by Lowell Ma- 
son. Published under the sanction of the Boston Academy 
of Music. Boston Anthem. Book, being a selection of An- 
thems and other pieces, by Lowell Mason. Manual of the 
Boston Academy of Music, for instruction in the elements of 
vocal music on the system of Pestalozzi, by Lowell Mason, 
Professor in the Academy. The Odeon, a collection of se- 
cular melodies, arranged and harmonized for four voices, de- 
signed for adult singing schools, and for social music par- 
ties, by G. J. Webb, and Lowell Mason. ‘The Boston Glee 
Book, edited by Lowell Mason, and G. J. Webb. The Ame- 
rican Glee Book, consisting of a selection of Glees, Madri- 
gals, and Rounds, from the most distinguished English and 
German authors, by G. J. Webb. The Gentlemen's Glee 
isting of a selection of Glees for men’s voices, by 
the most .admired German . composers, by Lowell Mason. 
The Boston Musical Institute’s Collection of Church Music, 
comprising a great variety of Psalm and Hymn Tunes, An- 
‘thems, Chants, Sentences, and other set pieces; by F. Comer, 
organist of King’s Chapel, Boston. ‘The Lyrist, consisting ot 
aselection of new Songs, Duetis, and Trios, from recent 
works of various authors, compiled by Lowe]! Mason, and G. 
J.Webb, The Music of Nature, or an attempt to prove that 
whatis ionate and pleasing in the art of singing, speak- 
ing. abd performing upon musical instruments, is derived 
from the sounds of the animated world, with curious and in- 
teresting illustrations, by Wm. Gardiner. The Juvenile Sing- 
ing School, by Lowell Mason, and G. J. Webb. The Boston 
School Song Book, published under the sanction of the Bos- 
ton Academy of Music, original and seleeted, by Lowell 
Mason. Little Sengs for Little See by Lowell Mason, 
‘published under the sanction of the Academy of Mu 
sic. The Southern Harp, consisting of original sacred and 
moral Songs, adapted to the most popular melodies, for the 
piano forte, and guitar, by Mrs, MaryS. B. Dana. Chants of 
the Episcopal Church, comprising a few of the old standard 
chants of acknowledged merit, with a few original chants, 
composed expressly for this work, by the editor—edited by 

George Kingsley. Censtantly.on hand and for sale 
HENRY PERKINS, 
jan No, 134 Chesnut street, Philadelphia. 
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TO THE PAST. = 
By William Callen 
"Thott utirelenting Past ! 
Strong are the barriers round thy dark domain, 
‘Hold all that enter thy unbreathing reign, — 
Far in thy realm, withdrawn 
Old empires sit in sullenness and gloom, — 
And glorious ages, gone, 
Lie deep within the shadow of thy womb. 
Childhood, with aif its mirth, 
Youth, Manhood, Age thatdraws usto the ground, 
And last, Man’slife on earth; 
Glide to thy dim dominions, and are ‘bound. 
Thou hast my better years— 
Thou hast my earlier friends, the-good, the kind, 
Yielded to thee with tears— 
The venerable form—the exalted mind. 
sede My spirit yearns to bring | 
The lost ones back—yearns with desire intense, 
. ~ And struggles hard to wring 
Thy bolts apart, and pluck thy captives thence. 
In vain—thy gates deny | 
All passage, save to those who hence depart ; 
Nor to the streaming eye __ 
Thou giv’st them back—nor to the broken heart. 


In thy abysses hide 

Beauty and excellence unknown—to thee 
Earth’s wonder and her pride 

Are gather’d, as the waters by the sea ; 
Labours of good to man, _ 

Unpublish’d charity, unbroken faith— 

| Love, that ’midst Grief began, 
And grew with years, and falter’d not in death. 


Full many a mighty name 
Lurks in thy depths, unutter’d unrevered ; 
With thee are silent fame, 
Forgotten arts, and wisdom disappear’d. 


_ Thine for a space are they— 
Yet shalt thou yield thy treasures up at last, 
_ Thy gates shall yet give way— 
‘Thy bolts shall fall, inexorable Past ! 
All that of good and fair 
Has gone into thy womb from earliest time 
Shall then come forth, to wear 
The glory and the beauty of its prime. 
They have not perish’d—no! 
Kind words, remember’d voices once so sweet, 
Smiles, radiant long ago, 
And features, the great soul’s apparent seat ; 
All shall tome back, each tie 
Of pure affection shall be knit again ; 
Alone shall Evil die, | 
And sorrow dwell a prisoner in thy reign. 
And then shall I behold 
Him, by whose kizd paternal side I spring, 
And her, who, still and cold, 
Fills the next grave—the beautiful and young. ~ 


THE FLOWER OF INNOCENCE. 


There is a little pale blue flower common in 
New England ; known by the names of * In-- 

nocence,’ and ‘ Forget-me-not..” (Houstonia 
Cerulea.) It is familiar to the eye of every 
child, and becomes associated in the mind, 
New England, at a distance from her native 


place, was one day seeking for hor little favour: 
to her great delight, the banks of a purling riv- 
ulet, appeared dotted over with “ the Flower of 
Innocence.” She threw herself upon the invi- 
ting turf, and feasted her eyes once more with 
the scene, which had long been to her, as a 
dream of the past. The following lines were 
occasioned by this simple incident : 
Ah! ’tis the same! I know it well, ° 
loved it when a child ; 
It greeted me in every dell, 
In every forest wild... 
And oh! how oft in childheod’s hour 
On mossy bank reclined ; 
I’ve wished a life like this sweet flower, 
As lovely, pure, refined. 
Months, years, have passed—I gaze again - 
On thine unaltered hue; 
~ Meek dweller of the glade and glen, 
My childhood’s joys renew, 
Oh! give me back its visions bright, 
Its smiles and e’en its tears ; 
Give back its innocent delights, 
Its hopes of future years, 
Thou art unchanged ! the same pure ray 
Beams from thy golden eye; 
And still, through all thy little day, 
Thou gazest on the sky. — 
A lowly life like thine sweet flower, 
‘Let such to me be given ; 
Mine eye, unseeking pomp and power, 
Like thine, be fixed on heaven. 
| C. 


LETTER BOOKS. 

A gentleman residing in the neighbourhood 
of Lymington, in Hampshire, has in his posses- 
sion, which he accidentally discovered, among 
numerous volumes belonging to his late father, 
a very old “ black lettered ” book, being A Cor- 
_ respondence between the Bishop of Sarum and 

the Pope of Rome. The work is printed par- 
tially in red and partly in black letters, and is 
bound in parchment, the sides being fastened to- 

ether by leathern thongs. It was printed by 
john Caxton, and bears the date of 1464, which 
is five years only after the art of printing was 
introduced into England, which memorable 
eventtook place on the 20th February, 1459. 
An autograph of the Earl of Shrewsbury is in- 
serted on the face of the cover, and it carries 
with it the date of 1647. So that it most pro- 
bably went out of that family during the civil 
wars. It is in excellent preservation. Another 
very old book, printed also by Caxton, entitled 
the Mirrour of the Worlde, was accidentally 
discovered some time since by Mr. T horp, book- 
seller of Cambridge, as he was making a tour 
through ‘the Isle of Wight, during the long va- 
cation. He stopped by chance at a small inn 
by the roadside, situate at the little marine vil- 
lage of Brixton. The day being exceedingly 
sultry, he made up his mind to take some re- 
freshment, and wait there until the cool of the 
evening. As he had nothing to amuse himself 
with, he asked the landlady if she could lend 
him a book to while away his time with. The 
old lady said she had not, but she would try and 
borrow one for him, and went over the way to 
a mean looking cottage, occupied by the widow 
of a schoo}master, and returned with half a do- 
zen old volumes in her arms. On Mr. Thorp’s 
examining them over, he detected among them 
Caxton’s Mirrour of the Worlde, printed in 
1468. It had been in the family for more than 
a century. The widow was not aware it was 
worth so much as 4s., though it afterwards sold 
for littlasbort of 1007. Mr. an was not the 
purchaser. The first book printed by Caxton, 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


Forthe Presbyterian. 
PRIENDSHIP IN A COW. 
In-the Presbyterian of the 30th of last Octo- 


| ber there are several anecdotes “ About Hor. 


ses.” One of them, that in which a horse is 
represented as having rescued a favourite dog 
from another by which ‘he had been attacked, 
brought to my recollection a scene which I had 
witnessed about two years ago. As a match 
then, to your story about a horse I send you 
one about a cow. The latter I think still more 
wonderful than the former. . 
I was crossing 15th street to Pennsylvania 
Avenue in the city of Washington, when two 
dogs commenced fighting. Instantly a Cow, 
which was walking leisurely along 15th street 
towards the Mall, turned and with a sound in- 


head repeatedly between them. But having no 
horns, she was unable by this means to accom- 
plish her object. She then raised her foot and 
continued to strike one of the dogs with great 
violence till she compelled him to relinquish his 
hold and betake himself to flight. No sooner 
was her favourite, as he appeared to be, releas- 
ed from the grip of his antagonist than she 
manifested her satisfaction by sounds and by 
motions which could sot be mistaken. She 
went along trotting and bounding and lowing 
beside him, and every now and then turning 
her head and looking down upon him, as if she 


| would say, How glad I am that | was near 


enough to help you !— 

From this act of the irrational creature we 
may learn never to desert a friend in the time 
of need, but to render according to our ability 
prompt and efficient aid. J. L. 


Washington city, November 10th, 1841. 


THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 


Of the Youth’s Missionary Society 29d Presbyterian 
 Chureh, Philadelphia. 

Agreeably to the Constitution of this Society, 
we meet to-day to celebrate its anniversary ; 
and the board of managers enter upon 4heir 
duty of presenting the annual report. ; 

A fit respect to the end of this association, 
with the reflection that we are but the lambs of 
the flock, enforce the need of a modest and low- 
ly bearing. Doubtless there are some who still 
view such youthful combinations as premature 
and useless, not likely to effect any object of 
moment. But we should not “ despise the my 
of small things.” There is truth in the school- 
boys adage, “Tall oaks from little acorns grow.” 
Scripture histories strongly confirm this max- 
im. That little babe, laid in a rude ark, by a 
mother’s trembling hand, and set hard by the 
border of the rushy Nile, with scarce a hope of 
escape from the merciless crocodile, became in 
after years the leader of God’s chosen people, 
the agent of their deliverance. The shepherd 
son of Jesse, became Israel’s king. Thus the 
Lord delights to honour the humble. If then 
the character of a single youth be not unimpor- 
tant, nor his efforts valueless, if present train- 
ing influence future worth, shall it be said that 
these disappear when their subjects are united, 
embodied, combined ? : 

No; if in union there is strength their ac- 
tions must be more energetic, their efforts more 
vigorous, their objects more surely attained, 
their final results more signally grand and im- 
portant. Let us not at all be in this supposed 
to invite self-complacency ; our strength is in 
the Lord. In nothing is the superior wisdom 
of the children of this world, over the children 
of light, more plainly shown than in the extent 
of their reliance upon youth. They Judge that 
“ Just as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined.” 
And shall they bend our twigs, distort our scions, 
malform our shoots, and render their unsightly 
trunks unfit for the Lord’s garden? As the na- 
tural turn of the human mind is towards evil 


they Will surely. do this. unless prevented by 


the banding of youth is by Divine blessing in- 
strumental in doing much directly to extend our 
Redeemer’s kingdom, yet the point most looked 
to in forming this society, was the healthful in- 
fluence expected upon the minds and hearts of 
the children themselves in instilling a spirit of 
benevolence. And thus far our hopes have been 
more than made good. Our youthful members 
show a steady and growing concern in the un- 
dertaking, and are seldom more pleased than 
when about to meet as a missionary society. 
The giving of their mite is with many becoming 
a settled habit. ‘The infant of three Years is 
heard to ask its father for the penny for the 
heathen children, somé‘even of this age know 
the differefi¢e between the missionary box and 
the confectioner’s till. Let the principle of con- 
tribution to Christian objects be, in the early 
training of our youth, interwoven with the 
heart-felt wish that the Lord would bless the 


| means, and the Church will in their generation 
} present a front, solid to resist, the etforts, and 


mighty to overthrow the empire of Satan. The 
testimony of many parts of the Church both in 
our own land and in foreign ‘parts, confirms 
our reasoning and experience on this point. 
The efforts of the Society are still directed 
to its original objects, the education of heathen 
outh in Northern India, under the care of 
the ASsembly’s Board of Foreign Missions. The 
donations of the first two years have enabled us 
to support two youth and make our pastor a 
life member of that board.: The ' e held out 
last year of being enabled by « crease of 


‘funds to educate four instead of two, has, as 


will appear in the annexed report of the Trea- 

surer, been happily realized. 
Balance on hand at last report $2 05 
Contributions during the past year 104 07 


Total $106 12 

A glance at the members of our Society, 
shows that this sum may be annually raised 
with comparative ease. If each of our two 
hundred members contribute but a cent on 
every Sabbath, we shall have the sum of one 
hundred and four dollars, and who will doubt 
that this sum can be reached? With proper 
care it should be exceeded. | 

We have now reached the close of the third 
year, and in view of the position we hold, of the 
mercies felt, let us not omit to give grateful 
thanks to the great source of our blessings, and 
especially to praise Him for his kind guidance 
and guardian care during the year. These 
walls witness how often the returning Sabbath 
has renewed to us His gracious permission of 
joining our voices in His praise, and given us 
to feel with the Poet, 

“ Welcome sweet day of rest that saw the Lord arise.’’ 


How often have we been suffered to attend in- 


struction in His word, to give our little to the 
Lord’s cause, to feel the contrast of our happy 
lot, with their midnight gloom. Add to the fa- 
vours to be acknowledged that the Lord has in 
a great degree kept off sickness and death from 
our circle, that the cheerful faces which thicken 
around us display the Divine care extended to 
us. May we not well exclaim “ What shall we 
render to the Lord for all his benefits.” What 
render? Gratitude of course. But does not 
the Lord ask of some of this flock, more than 
this? Are there none who so feel the claims of 
the Lord upon them as to say Here am I; 
Lord, send me? No offering would to the Lord 
be more acceptable. May we not then hope that 
the Great Head of the church will move many 
hearts to make this offer, many of this society 
to undertake this service of proclaiming the news 
of patdon to a rebel world? Is the sacrifice too 
great? Let the pains, the anguish, the death 
of our Redeemer answer, whose 
« Life for us was one continued chain 
Of tabour, sorrow and consuming pain. 

Let us not however forget that a warning 
has sounded from the tomb; all are not here 
who met to observe the last anniversary. Three 
has the hand of death removed and in the un- 


was the Game of Chess, which is in the re 
versity Library at Cambridge. 


‘ 


searchable ways of Providence, this havoc was 


dicative of rage, rushed on the combatants and|. 
| endeavoured to separate them by pushing her 


,band of highwaymen in Berkshire. 


| wrought within narrow bounds. One afflicted 


family yielded the whole tribute. Why was 
this!’ Were they scape-goats for us who re- 
main? Surely this is a solemn Providence, and 
calls for serious reflection, for careful study of 
the lesson meant; for prompt regard to the 
warning given tous the survivors. ‘ ‘The warn- 


ed man is half armed,” but not if he slight or) 


despise the warning, not if he neglect the fore- 
thought and preparation to meet the coming 
evil; not if he put off the time of making ready 
until “as a thief in the night” comes the day 
of the Lord upon his helpless and defenceless 
soul. May none of us thus contemn the admo- 
nition of the Lord. 

We have spoken of the past, 

“The future ‘all tous unknewn 

. We to God's guardian care commit.” 
To the care of him who knows the end from 
the beginning, and whose watchful eyes are 
over all his works. 7 

With the assurance of that care, let us en- 
gage in the work before us with greater dili- 
gence, more eager zeal, more earnest prayer 
for the coming of that time when the Redeemer 
shall reign King of nations as he is King of 
saints. When 


“ Jesus shall reign where e’er the sun 
Does his siiccessive journeys run; 
His kingdom stretch from shore to shore, 
Till moons shall wax and wane no more,” 


RECESSION OF NIAGARA FALLS. 


The last number of the Hingham Patriot con- 
tains the following sketch o! some of Mr. Lyell’s 
views, expressed before the Lowell Institute on 
the subject of the Falls of Niagara: 

*“‘The Lecture which Mr. Lyell gave last 
Saturday contained some statements so very 
curious and interesting, that I cannot forbear 
giving you a little account of them. His subject 
was the Recession of Niagara Falls. [He pre- 
sented to his audience a very beautiful bird’s 
eye view (somewhat resembling the style of 
Theatre scenery,) of the whole country from 
Lake Erie, and including a portion of that lake, 
to Lewistown, and Queenstown, about half way 
between the Falls and Lake Ontario. The view 
was designed by Bakewell, son of the great Eng- 
lish Geologist, and painted by Russel Smith of 
Philadelphia, an artist whose skill is well known. 
It gave a distinct view of the whole course of 
the Niagara River from the Lake as far down as 
those two towns, including, of course, the Falls, 
These towns, the latter on he Canada, the for- 
mer on the American side of the river, are built 
just under a precipitous cliff, 470 feet high; 
the scenery about which is so beautiful and 


worth visiting, even if there were no falls near, 
and no other attraction. 
This cliff is seven miles from the Falls, and 
the learned Lecturer supposes that its base, and 
the whole surrounding country below was once 
severed by a vast inland sea, of which the pre- 
sent lakes are but small remains—that after 
the removal of this sea, Niagara River poured 
over this cliff—that then the falls were perhaps 
200 feet higher than they now are, for there is 
now a gradual descent in ‘the river of 100 feet 
between the present falls and Queenstown— 
that the falls have been gradually wearing 
away this cliff underneath this river, until it is 
now seven miles above where it used to be!— 
that the falls are receding and diminishing in 
height year by year, till in the course of time 
should the world last long enough, there will 
be no Niagara Falls at all, they having backed 
quite into Lake Erie! In their place there 
will be only irregular rapids. He said there 
was certain and incontrovertible geological 
proof that they had receded three miles, and it 
was presumable from the face of the country 


and its geological structure, that they had the, 


whole seven. The settlement of that region 
-has Been so recent, that of course history can 


shed little light on the matter; yet even during 
whole country was a wilderness of bears and 
savages, there is historical proof of a great 
change. | | 

The first account of the Falls that ever ap- 
peared in print was written by a Jesuit, who 
visited them in 1678, one hundred and sixty- 
three years ago; and there was then, according 
to his description, and according to the en- 
graving that accompanies it, another fall, frorn 
West to East, in front of and across those now 
existing, formed by the westerly side of the 
river running against Table Rock. A consider- 
able portion of the edge of this rock has fallen 
away, and of course, the extra cataract, caused 
by it has gone. He said that persons living 
in that vicinity told him that they could per- 
ceive a recession of about one yard per year; 
those who had lived there fifty years said the 
Falls had receded fifty yards in that number of 
years. Mr. Lyell said that he visited that re- 
gion in company with a distinguished geolo- 
gist who had been there five years before, and 
who said he could perceive there had been a 
considerable change during that period. And 
who do you think that fellow traveller was? 
James Hall, once a Hingham boy, now one of 
the first geologists in America. The Falls are 
now 160 feet high—760 years hence, Mr. Lyell 
said, computing according to the past, they 
would be but 120 feet high—and he gave the 
date (I have forgotten how far into the regions 
of futurity it was,) when they would be only 


He referred also to artificial causes, canals, 
mills and factories; which are turning off the 
water of the Lakes, and will help to diminish 
the grandeur of the Falls.” : 


BULWER THE NOVELIST. 


which is perhaps more immediately dangerous, 
kas they are still popular. Among those who 
are diffusing a vastness of anti-moral leaven in 
works professedly dedicated to amusement, 
stands Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer. Of him the 
Times thus writes: | 


«« At the head of living British novelists, or 
thereabouts, most persons would place the ex- 
Member for Lincoln—a gentleman who receiv- 
ek a baronetcy from the same hands which pre- 
sented Robert Owen to the Queen. We plead 
guilty to having read several of this gentleman’s 
works, which seem expressly written to show 
that a man may commit crimes of the deepest 
dye, without being a whit the less amiable, high 
minded, or even virtuous. His earliest work, 
called Falkland, is the history of an adulterer, 
the most noble and generous of mankind, whom 
circumstances of a peculiar nature led to seduce 
the wife of his friend. <A second, eatitled Paul 
Clifford, represents another of these perfect 
specimens of humanity as the captain of. a 
The con- 
trast in point of morality between this hero, 
and the crowd of Judges, Bishops, and Ministers 
of State, who fill up the back ground of the pic- 
ture, is most favourable to him; and in the end 
‘he escapes scot-free to America, where he be- 


the whole Occidental Republic. A third, a 
fourth, and a fifth of these novels are occupied 
in the delineation of different varieties of the at- 
tractive murderer. In Devereux, a gentleman 
outside all amiable, murders his brother’s wife, 
and ends his days as an interesting religious en- 
thusiast in Italy. Eugene Aram (one of the 
real heroes in the Newgate Calendar) is held 
up to sympathy and admiration as a pure-mind- 


feeling, and thought. dn The Disowned, an 
eminent philanthropist and great. political Re- 
former murders his chief benefactor by mis- 
take, supposing him to be the Premier. Wedo 
not mean that Sir E. L. Bulwer vindicates these 
actions of his heroes; he does nomore of course, 


grand, that the Lecturer said it would be well) 


80 feet high, just half their present height! |. 


comes a pattern of wisdom nnd beneficence to |_ 


ed intellectualist, habitually noble in action,| 


than ‘ praise them with faint blame,’ and leaves} 
his readers to conclude that into mistakes such_| 


as these, strong delusion or an overpowering 
moral necessisty is exceedingly apt to betray 
the best of men. _ 

“ We do not know what were the services for 
which Sir E. Bulwer was made a Baronet, un- 
less it was for writing these novels. ‘The fact 
that such writing should be a path to political 
influence and social distinction, is not the least 
among the symptoms of that evil which we 
wish to expose. Nor can it surprise any one 
that, after such an example, a host of imitators 
should have started up, who have carried the 
matter somewhat further. Mr. Ainsworth, in 
particular, has done his best to convince all as- 
piring spirits among rising generations of Saf- 
fron-hill and Ratcliffe, highway, who would fain 
‘‘ seek the bubble reputation even at the cannon’s 
mouth,” that a death upon the gallows, after an 
_adventurous warfare against society, is the most 
glorious as well as the shortest road to a ro- 
mantic immortality. Dick Turpin and Jack 
Sheppard have become heroes, and Guy Fawkes 
is n6w canonized as a saint. oe 

Effect of Portrait Painting among the Indians. 
From Mr. Catlin’s new work, “ Letters on the Indian Cha- 
| racter.” 
Perhaps nothing ever more completely aston- 
ished thisee people than the operations of my 
brush. The art of portrait painting was a sub- 


| ject entirely new to them, and of course un- 


thought of; and my appearance here has com- 
menced a new era in the arena of medicine, or 
mystery. Soon after arriving here, | commenc- 
ed and finished the portraits of the two princi- 
pal chiefs: This was done without having 
awakened the curiosity of the villagers, as they 
had heard nothing of what was going on; and 
even the chiefs themselves seemed to be igno- 
rant of my design until the picture was comple- 
ted. No one else was admitted into my lodge 
during the operation ; and when finished, it was 
exceedingly amusing to see them mutually re- 
cognize each other’s likeness, and assure each 
other of the striking resemblance which they 
bore to the originals. Both of them pressed 
their hand over their mouth awhile in dead si- 
lence, (a custom among most tribes when any 
thing surprises them very much,) looking atten- 
tively upon the portraits and myself, and upon 
the palette and colours with which these un- 
accountable effects had been produced. 
_ They then walked up to me in the most gentle 
manner, taking me in turn by the hand with a 
firm grip; and with head and eyes inclined 
downward, in a tone a little above a whisper, 
pronounced the words, “ te-ho-pe-nee wash-ee!”’ 
(great medicine white man) and walked off. © 
After I had finished the portraits of the two 
chiefs, they returned to their wigwams, and de- 
liberately seated themselves by their respective 
fire-sides, and silently smoked a pipe or two, 
(according to the universal custom,) they gradu- 
aily began to tell what had taken place; and 
_at length crowds of gaping listeners, with mouths 
wide open, thronged their lodges; and a throng 
of women and girls were about my house, and 
through every crack and crevice I could see 
their glistening eyes, which were piercing my 
hut in a hundred places, from a natural and rest- 
less propensity, a curiosity to see what was 
going on withn. An hour or more passed in 
this way, andthe soft and silken throng contin- 
ullay increased, until some hundreds of them 
were clung aad piled about my wigwam like a 
swarm of bees hanging on the front side of their 
hive. [ 
During this time, not a man made his appear- 
ance about the premises; after a while, how- 
ever, they coild be seen folded in their robes 
gradually siding up toward the lodge, with a 
silly look upen their faces, which confessed at 
once that cunosity was leading them reluctant- 
ly where their pride checked and forbade them 
to go. The rush soon after became general ; 
and the chiefs and medicine-men took possession 
of my room, placing soldiers (braves with spears 
in their haads) at the door, admitting no one 
but such as vere allowed by the chiefs to come 
in. 
Mr. Kipp (the agent of the Fur Company, 
who has lived here eight years, and to whom, 
for his politeress and hospitality, [am much in- 
debted,) at this time took his seat with the chiefs; 
and speaking their language fluently, he explain- 
ed to them ny views and the objects for which 
I was paintirg these portraits, and also expound- 
ed to them tle manner in which they were made; 
at which they all seemed very much pleased. 
The necessity at this time of exposing the por- 
traits to the view of the crowds who were as- 
sembled arcund the house, became imperative, 
and they were held up together over the door, 
so that the whole village had a chance to see 
}and recognise their chiefs. The effect upon so 
mixed a multitade, who as yet had no way for 
accounting for them, was novel, and really 


cognised, and many of the gaping multitude 
commenced yelping; some were stamping off 
in the jarring dance, others were singing, and 
others again were crying; hundreds covered 
their mouths with their hands and were mute; 
others indignant, drove their spears frightfully 
into the ground; and some threw a reddened 
arrow at the sun, and went home to their wig- 
wams. 

The pictures seen, the next curiosity was to 
see the man who made them, and I was called 
forth. 

The eager curiosity and expression of aston- 
ishment with which they gazed upon me, plain- 
ly showed that they looked upon me as some 
strange and accountable being. They pronoun- 
ced me the greatest medicine man in the world; 


places ; those that I had were a little alive ; 
they could see their eyes move, could see them 
smile and laugh, and that if they could laugh 
they could certainly speak if they should try, 
and they must therefore have some life in them. 

The squaws generally agreed that they had 
discovered life enough in them to render my 
medicine too great for the Mandans : saying that 
such an operation could not be performed with- 
out taking away from the original something of 


they could see it move, could see it stir. 

This curtailing of. mortal existence for the 

purpose of instilling life into the secondary one, 
they decided to be a useless and destructive op- 
eration, and one that was calculated to do great 
mischief in their happy cozamunity ; and they 
commenceda mournful and doleful chant against 
me, crying and weeping bitterly through the 
village, proclaiming me a most dangerous man ; 
one who could make living persons by looking 
at them ; and at the same time could, as a. mat- 
ter of course, destroy life in the same way if | 
chose. That my medicine was dangerous to 
their lives, and that I must leave the village im- 
mediately. ‘That bad luck would happen to 
those whom I painted; that I was to take part 
of the existence of those whom | painted, and 
carry it home with me among the white people ; 
and that when they died they would never sleep 
quiet in their graves.’ 
A great many have become again alarmed, 
and are unwiliing to sit for fear, as some say, 
that they will die prematurely if painted; and 
% others say, that if they are painted the pic- 
ure will live after they are dead, and they can- 
not sleep quiet in their graves. 

I have had several most remarkable occur- 
rences in my painting room, of this kind, which 
have made me some everlasting enemies here ; 
though the minds and feelings of the chiefs and 
medicine men have not been affected by them. 
' There has been three or four instances where 
proud and aspiring young men have been in my 
lodge, and after gazing at the portrait of the 
head chief across the room, (which sits looking 
them in the eyes,) have raised their hands 
before their faces and walked around to the 
side of the lodge, on the right or left, instead o 
staring him full in the face, (which is a most un. 


laughable. ‘T'he likenesses were instantly re- | 


‘med within its walls. 


for they said I had made living beings ; they|. 
| | said they could,see their chiefs alive in two 

Godwin, Byron, Tom Moore, Shelly, and 
others, have by their writings done much to 
corrupt public morals, but there is another class_ 


its existence, which I put in the picture ; and 


pardonable offence in all Indian tribes,) and 
after having got into this position, and cast their 
eyes again upon the portrait which was looking 
them in the face, have thrown their robes over 
their heads and bolted out of the wigwam, filled 
equally with astonishment and indignation ; 
averring, as they always will in a sullen mood, 
that they ‘saw the eyes move;’ that as they 
walked around the room ‘the eyes of the portrait 
followed them.’ With these unfortunate gentle- 
men repeated efforts have been made by the 
traders, and also by the chiefs and doctors, who 
understand the illusion, to convince them of 
their error by explaining the mystery ; but they 
will not hear any explanation whatever, saying 
that ‘what they see with their own eyes is al- 
ways evidence enough for them,’ that they al- 
ways ‘believe their own eyes\sooner than a 
hundred tongues ;’ and all efforts to get them 
a second time to my room, or into my company 
in any place, have proved entirely unsuccessful. 


SINGULAR CAUSE OF MADNESS. 


During my travels in the north of Europe, I 
visited, frequently, those receptacles of derange- 
ment which man has erected for/his less fortun- 
ate brethren. Actuated by curiosity, I entered 
one day the Hospital of Berlin, where I beheld 
an object, the impression of which on my mind, 
six years have not been able to obliterate ; often 
does this scene recur to my imagination, and | 
dwell on it when I would be sad. | 

It was a man whose exterior was very strik- 
ing, his figure, tall and commanding, was in- 
clined partly by age; but still more by sorrow: 
the few scattered hairs which remained on his 
temples, rivalled in whitness the driven snow ; 
and, in the lines of his strongly (marked counte- 
nance, the deepest melancholy was visibly depict- 
ed. He immediately arrested my attention, 
and I inquired with eager curiosity who he was 
and what brought him there!—-Startled at the 
sound of my voice, the object which had excited 
my interest seemed to awake as from a reverie; 
he looked around him without’ much seeming 
speculation, and then began ain slow and 
measured steps to stride the hall where the more 
peaceable inmates of his enn mansion were 
permitted to take the air, repeating in a low but 
audible voice, ‘ once one is two ; ‘once one is two. 
Now and then he would stop and remain with 
his arms contemplatively folded on his breast 
for some minutes, then ne resuming his 


walk, he continued to repeat, ‘ once one is two ; 
once one is two.’ 

His story, as I received fro 
the Hospital, is as follows: 
collector of the revenue of th 
had long been known as a man whom nothing 
could divert from the paths of honesty ; scrupu- 
lously exact in all his dealings, and assiduous in 
the discharge of his official duties, he had ac- 
quired the good will and esteem of all who 
knew him, and the confidence) of the Minister 
of finance, whose duty it is to inspect the ac- 
couuts of all officers connected with the revenue. 
On casting up his accounts " the close ofa 


the superior of 
nrad Lange, 
city of Berlin, 


particular year, he found a deficit of 10,000 
ducats. Alarmed at this dico 
the Minister, presented his accounts, and in- 
formed him that he did not hs how it had 


arisen, and that he had been robbed by some 
person bent on his ruin. The Minister received 
his accounts, but thinking it his duty to secure 


a person who might probably be a defaulter, he 
caused him to be arrested, and put his accounts 
into the hands of one of his secretaries for in. 
spection, who returned them the day after, with 
the information that the deficiency arose from a 
miscalculation ; that in multiplying, Mr. Lange 
had said once one is two, instead of once one is 
one.—The poor man was imniediately released 
from his confinement, his accounts returned, 
and the mistake pointed out. During his im- 
prisonment, which lasted but.two days, he had 
neither eaten, drank, nor taken any repose— 
and when he appeared his countenance was as 
pale as death. On receiving his accounts ho 
was a long time silent, then suddenly awaken- 
ing as if from a trance, he repeated ‘ once one 
is two!” 

He appeared to be entirely insensible of his 
situation; would neither eat nor drink, unless 
solicited ; and took notice of nothing that pass- 
ed around him. Whilst repeating his accus- 
tomed phrase, if any one corrected him by say- 
ing ‘ once one is one,’ he was recalled for a mo- 
ment, and said ‘ah right! once one is one;’ then 
again resuming his'walk, he continued to re- 
peat, ‘ once one is two.’ He died shortly after 
my leaving Berlin. | 


| GREAT BRITAIN. 
Distress among the Working Classes in Great Britain, 

A correspondent of the Lander Globe de- 
scribes the state of Nottingham— 

‘* Hundreds are starving on straw beds, with- 
out food, fire, or covering ; and these are people 
who would work if they could get it. Each 
day, parties of men, with starvation in their 
looks and dressed in absolute rags, have been 
parading the town in processions of two, three, 
and four hundred, carrying a board, on which is 
painted in large letters—‘ distressed and out of 
work.’ «Other parties to the number of thirty or 
forty, drag carts loaded with sand through t 
streets, and beg from door to door. _ The relief- 
list at the Union Workhouse contains 3600 reci- 
pients. The house itself has 900 inmates cram- 
* * * Besides those 
receiving parish-relief, upwards of 2000 are 
starving. Distress and gaunt misery haunt the 
whole town. ‘Trade is dead; not a single mas- 
ter employs full hands. 

Meetings to devise measures of relief are going 


on. | 

The Blackburn Gazette thus speaks of the 
condition of the poor in that section of the coun- 
try. 

The situation of the poor in Blackburn and 
neighbourhood is at present truly deplorable. 
Even when in full work, the condition of the 
hand-loom weaver is such as to excite commis- 
eration ; but, at the present moment, when wages 
are unusually low, labour scarce or unattainable, 
and the season most inclement, their sufferings 
appear to have reached the last stage of human 
endurance. 

A London paper says that the debtors’ pri- 
sons in Newcastle, Durham, Lancaster, &c., are 
all crowded to excess, from the» commercial 
failures which have taken place within the last 
year. Another London journal tells us that on 
the 28th ult. there were 714 persons confined 
for debt, in five metropolitan prisons ! 

ScotLanpD.—The ironmongers of Scotland 
have resolved to blow out for six months one- 
fourth of their furnaces. This is a resolution of 


‘dire necessity on the part of the masters, and 


will of course be felt with great severity by the 
numerous body of operatives in connexion with 
this branch of industry in the West of Scotland. 
Again, the early severity of the winter throws 
completedly idle, considerably before the usual 
period, that industrious body the masons, and 
other out-door workers in connexion with them. 
The city missionaries, secretaries of the different 
charity societies, and clergymen in populous 
sdistricts of the suburbs, are all soliciting aid of 
every description, to relieve the distress they 
daily come in contact with. 

The calico-printing business is in the most 
hopeless state ;and we are certain we do not 
exaggerate when we say that in the West of 
Scotland one-half of the workers are idle, and 
that the same number of masters would be bank- 
tupt had they not capital to fall back upon. As 
to the weaving population, they have for so long 
been reduced to a state of misery, and we Lave 
so frequently had occasion to state the helpless 
state they are come to, that we do not feel in- 
clined to say more about them. The distress is 
now taking a general direction, and it is to this 
fact that we wish particularly to direct attention. 
The small dealers in many of the manufacturing 


districts now find their capital represented by 


ery, he went to} 


debts owing by idle operatives,-who are utterly 
unable to pay, and in these circumstances to re- 
alize money or shut up shop is in either case 
hopeless ; they must “hold on” till money and 
credit are gone, and then their next step is— 
ruin. How long this state of matters will con- 
tinue, is now the question asked by every one. 
—Glasgow Chron. 

_ The following advertisement which appears 
in the London papers, exhibits the appalling dis- 
tress of the manufacturing districts. Let the 
American reader picture to himself this case of 
eleven thousand human beings in one town sub- 
sisting on such a pittance as three cents each a 


*‘ Subscriptions for the Distressed Manufac 
turers of Paisley and Neighbourhood.—Chair- 
man of the Committee—Robert Johnson, Esq., 
95 Watling street. Treasurers— Alexander 
Rogers, Esq., Sheriff of London and Middle- 
sex, Riches-court, Lime street ; James Lowndes, 
Esq., 7 Watling street. Secretaries—William 
Dallas Esq.; 29 Austinfriars; David Forret, 
Esq., Friday street. 

Amount of subscriptions advertised £2957 
lls. 6d. 

- The Committee beg to call attention to the 
fact, that at present 10,997 persons received re- 
lief from the Paisley Committee at a penny 
farthing to three-half-pence each daily, or £427 
12s. 99d. per week. 

This dreadful state of affairs is not confined 
to the town of Paisley, but appears to extend 
throughout the kingdom. Meetings to devise 
measures of relief are going on. 

A few days ago, the bellman of Bradford, 
was employed p houses to let, at 
eizhteen pence a-Week, in a part of the town 
which has been considered the most den-ely 
populated.” ‘The houses in this part consist 
mostly of cottages inhabited, while trade was 
good, by workmen who found employment in 
the neighbouring ‘factories, but who during the 
depression of trade have been obliged to quit. 
Had there been a free trade in corn, there is 
little doubt not only that the present cottages 


THB. CATHOLIC FAITH. 

“IT must tell you a bon-mot of Winnington: 
I was at dinner with him and Lord Lincoln, and 
Lord Stafford, last week, and it happened to be 
a maigre day, of which Stafford was talking, 
though, you may believe without any scruples; 
‘Why,’ said Winnington, * what a religion is 
yours! they let you eat nothing, and yet make 
you swallow every thing! * * * Weare not 
good at hitting off anti-miracles, the only way 
of defending one’s own religion. I have read 
an admirable story of the Duke of Buckingham, 
who when James [I. sent a priest to him to per- 
suade him to turn papist, and was plied by him 
with miracles, told the doctor, that if miracles 
were proofs of a religion, the protestant cause 
was as well supplied as theirs. We have late- 
ly had a very extraordinary one near my estate 
in the country. A very holy man, as you 
might be, doctor, w#s travelling on foot and 
was benighted ; he came to a cottage of a poor 
dowager, who had nothing in the house for her- 
self and daughter but a couple of eggs and a 
slice of bacon. However, as she was .a pious 
widow, she made the good man welcome. In 
the morning, at taking leave, the saint made 
her over to God for payment, and prayed that 
whatever she should do as soon as he was gone, 
she might continue to do all day. This was a 
very unlimited request, and unless the saint was 
a prophet too, might not have been very plea- 
sant retribution. The good woman, whe mind- 
ed her affairs, and was not to be put out of her 
way, went about her business. She had a 
piece of coarse cloth to make a couple of shifts 
for herself and child. She no sooner began to 
measure it but the yard fell a measuring, and 
there was no stopping it. It was sunset before 
the good woman had time to take breath. She 
was almost stifled, for she was up to her ears in 
ten thousand yards of cloth.” 


RESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION.—Just 

published by the Board, Missionary ‘Tales for Little 
Listeners, by M. A. S. Barber, 1 vol. 18mo. 
Traditions of the Covenanters; or Gleanings among th 

Mountains, by the Rev. Robert Simpson, Sanquhar. | vol. 


would have been occupied, but also that there} jgmo 


would have beena demand for more. At the 
time of the late census there were 656 houses 
unoccupied in Bradford, being about one in 
eleven ; and the number, we fear, is increasing. 
—Leeds Mercury. 

At the Oldham Petty Sessions, on Monday 


| last, eighty-seven persons of the poorer class of 


rate-payers were summoned for recovery of 
arrears of poor-rates. The parties were required 
to pay by instalments. There are at present 
upwards of 1600 empty houses in the borough 
of Oldham.—Preston Chronicle. 


A correspondence published in the London | 


papers excited much discussion. It was be- 
tween the Duke of Wellington and a deputation, 
who had come four hundred miles, from Paisley 
to London, to seek relief from the Government, 
for their starving towns-men. ‘The Committee 
twice applied to the Duke for an interview, 
which he twice denied, and toa third applica- 
tion he returned no answer. 


From the New York Journal of Commerce. 
CHILDREN IN AN ENGLISH POOR HOUSE. 


In one of the richest and most flourishing 
agricultural counties of England, there isa union 
formed under the poor law, which is called the 
«Seven oaks Union.” At this time a public in- 
vestigation of the condition of their poor house 
is taking place, which has already revealed some 
most revolting scenes of misery. 

This house was calculated to hold 300 per- 
sons. In 1839 there were at one time 325 in- 
mates; in 1840, 298 inmates at one time; in 
February last 347, and, in the last week of 
November 315. 

For the lodgings of the children, there are 
two boys’ rooms, attics,—one fifteen feet by 
twenty-seven, the other fifteen by twenty-nine ; 
and two girls’ rooms fifteen feet by twenty-nine 
each. In March last there were.91 inmates in 
the boys’ rooms ; and in the girls’ room there 
were 80 odd. There were 16 beds and a half in 
the boys’ two rooms, and 18 beds and a half in 
the girls’ tworooms. There were 15 children in 
two beds, feet to feet, and 18 children in three 
beds; the remainder of the beds had four each. 
The ages of the children varied from 5 to 12 
years. ‘The:beds were four feet six inches wide, 
and the two in which so many children were 
placed, were tied together, so as form one bed. 

In 31 beds there were 57 men, and in 20 beds 
40 women. When the house is crowded, the 
paupers are put in stable with some clean straw. 

During a late visit the vestry clerk found in 
a loft thirteen feet by fourteen, twenty boys ap- 
parently diseased, huddled together in four beds 
—and this was alter he and others had been 
told that they had seen every apartment. The 
state of disease was as follows :—In February 
all the children in the house, of both sexes (ex- 
cept two or three infants,) had the itch; about 
a dozen had bad feet and chilblains, with the 
bones of their toes protruding, in consequence 
of neglect. On the 29th of April there were 
in the house 78 boys and 94 girls and infant 
children; all the 78 boys had enlargement of 
the neck, and 42 had likewise goitres, (a kind 
of tumour ;) of the girls and infants, 91 had en- 
larged glands at the back of the neck, and 63 
also goitres. ‘The present medical officer states 
that “in June there were 26 boys and 52 girls 
ill with goitres ;” and in July almost the same 
number, though there was then some improve- 
ment among the boys. In August (just when 
harvest time was coming on, and when, the 
house being almost empty of able bodied men, 
additional temporary accommodation was alf- 
forded to the children) the disease had almost 
disappeared. | 

The condition of the other inmates, especially 
the lying-in females, is too wretched to detail. 
In January last there were two lying-in rooms 
only in the work house; one of them 7 feet 
long and 10 feet 9 inches wide, the other about 
9 feet square. In each of these rooms were 
two beds, each of them 4 feet 6 inches wide, 
and 6 feet long. In each bed there were at one 
time two women at the least, either expecting 


labour or recently confined. : 
From the Beston Evening Journal, 


IMMORALITY IN LONDON. 


But few people can conceive of the immense 
amount of vice of various descriptions, and of 
misery, of human degradation, which exists in 
the capital of the British empire. A sermon 
preached in London a few years since, in aid of 
the London City Mission, by Rev. John Harris, 
presents us with some startling statistical facts 
—and shows the importance of well directed ef- 
forts to root out, or at least diminish to some ex- 
tent, the scenes of vice and infamy which abound 
in that city. Of its million and a half of in- 
habitants, it is believed that from 500,000 to 
800,000 live in utter disregard of all religious 
ceremonies or duties. Of this class, it is com- 
puted from facts, collected with great care, that 
there are 12,000 children always training in 
crime, graduating in vice, to reinforce and per- 
petuate the great system of iniquity ; 3000 per- 
sons are receivers of stolen property, specula- 
tors and dealers in human depravity ; 4000 
are annually committed for criminal offences ; 
10,000 are addicted to gambling ; above 20,000 
to street beggary—and 30,000 are living by 
theft and fraud. And,adds Mr. Harris, that 
this dreadful energy of evil may not flag from 
exhaustion, it is supplied and fed with 3,000,000 
pounds sterling worth of spirituous liquors an- 
nually—15,000 are habitually gin drinkers, 
23,000 persons are annually found helplessly 
drunk in the streets. ‘The number of persons 
of both sexes who have abandoned themselves 
to systematic debauchery and profligacy, is not 
less than 150,000— 80,000 females receive the 
wages of prostitution, of whom 8000 die every 
year! Gaming houses, dens of infamy and 
guilt, and public houses, gig palaces and bee 
shops, abound throughout the city. : 


And will be published in a few da 
The Scripture Doctrine of Sanctification stated and de- 
fended against the error of Perfectionism. By William D. 
Snodgrass, D.D. 1 vol. }8mo. 
JAMES RUSSELL, Publishing Agent. 
pra George and Seventh streets, Philadelphia. 


T= WAY OF LIFE.—Just published, by the AMERI- 
_ CAN SunDay Union,and for sale at their De- 
pository, No. 146 Chestnut street, Philadelphia—The Way 
of Life, 343 pages, 18mo., by Charles Hodge, Professor in the 
Theological ewan Princeton, with a beautiful Frontis- 
piece and Vignette ‘litle.—* ‘Thus saith the Lord, Behold I 
set before you the Way of Life.”—Jeremiah, xxi. 8. : 
From the Presbyterian. : 
“What Professor Hodge does, he does well; there is no- 
thing common place in his manner of treating theological 
subjects; and in the volume before us,a very favourable spe- 
cimen is furnished of lucid discussion, The book is not for 
a careless reader; thought is condensed in every page, and 


thought will be necessary in the reader fully to appreciate _ 


the reasonings. To well educated minds, it is likely to be 
best suited, and to such it must be useful, if they are really 
searching after the truth. We know not thatone part of the 
book is better than another, but we were particularly pleased 
with the chapters on Faith, and Holy Living. We hope 
nis book may be widely circulated.” 
; From the Christian Observer. 

“This work was prepared at the request of the Committee 
of Publication of the American Sunday School Union. It 
was prepared to meet a known want—to answer a weil de- 
fined purpose. ‘ Are the Scriptures really a revelation from 
God? If they are, what doctrines do they teach? And what 
influence should those doctrines exert on the heart and life?’ 
This book is designed to give satisfactory answers to these 
important inquiries. And on these subjects it is intended as 
‘a guide to be picced in the hands of intelligent and educa- 
ted persons to direct their steps in the way of life. It 
presents pe some of the prominent reasons which require 
the cordial be 
the great practical doctrines which they teach, and of the 
hallowed influences which they exert on these who believe 
them.” jan 1—3t 


EMOVAL.—Davip Owen & Son, have removed from 
No. 24 North Gay street, to No. 38 Market street, third 
door West of Frederic street, BauTimoreE, where they have 
always on hand all the Books and T'racts of the ‘Presbyte- 
rian rd of Publication, and other religious Books. 
7 David Owen & Son, are also Agents for the Presby- 
terian, for the city of Baltimore. jan 1—4t 


De THEOLOGY.—Just published, a new edition of 
Lectures on Theology, by thé late Rev. John Dick, D.D. 
Minister of the United Associate Congregation, Greyfriars, . 
Glasgow, and Professor of ‘Theology to the United Secession 
Church. Published under the of hie Son, 
with a preface, memoir, &c., by the American editor; com- 
plete in 2 vols. 8vo, J. WHETHAM & SON, 
144 Chesnut street, Philadelphia. 


From among the many recommendations of this valuable 
Work, we select the following, from the of Rey. A. Al- 
exander, D.D., Professor of Didactic and Polemic Theology, 
in the Theological Seminary, New Jersey. - 

The Lectures of the late Dr, Dick are a valuable accession 
to our Theological Literature—a complete system of divin- 
ity, in English, sound in doctrine, perspicuous in language, 
and judiciously arranged, has long been a desideratum; 
which is now ably so apes by these Theological Lectures. 
We do not look for much originality in systems of Theology ; 
and every one well acquainted with the subject will per- 
ceive that the author has made a free use of the labours of 
distinguished Theologians, especially of some who wrote in 
the Latin language ; but this should be rather a recommend- 
ation than a disparagement of the work ; for in theology we 
do not want novelties, but a clear exhibition of the truths be- 
lieved from the beginning. 

From the Rev. John T. Pressly, D.D., Principal of the 
Theological Semipary of the First Associate Reformed Sy- 
nod of the West, situated at Allegheny, Pennsylvania. 

I have learned with much pleasure that you propose to is- 
sue in an improved style a new edition of “ Dick’s Lectures 
on Theology.” This work was introduced into our Semi- 
nary immediately after its first appearance in this country; 
and though we have in our Library various other valuable 
systems of Theology in different languages, each of which 

its own peculiar excellency, I donot hesitate to say 
that taken as a whole, I give to“ Dick’s Lectures” a decided 
preference. 

Here the reader will find a vast amount of Theological 
knowledge well digested, and exhibited in plain a 
nate language, and in general a happy illustration, and an 
able defence of the great doctrines of our holy religion. 

It is also highly recommended by Dr. Wood, of Andover 
Dr. Elliott, of Pittsburgh; Dr. Hodge, of Princeton; Dr. Ty 
ler, of Connecticut; and many others. 

Asa native American, I sincerely rejoice to find that there 
is so’ much good sense, and such a regard for evangelical 
truth in my country, as to demand in so short a time a new 
edition ef a work of such imperishable excellence. 

jan 1—3t Joun T. Pressty. 


UPERIOR BLANK BOOKS AND STATIONERY.—- 
Merchants and others who ma uire Account Books 
for the ensuing year, are informed that they may select from 
& large assortment, or have them made to order, of superior 
pvhite and blue glazed paper, English and American, at the 
most reasonable prices. HOGAN & ‘THOMPSON, 
and American Stationers, 
dec 25—3t 108 Chestnut street, Philadelphia 
OOKS FOR PRESENTS.—The Presbyterian Board of 
Publication has for sale a number of valuable Works, 
bound in gilt and fancy style, suitable for Presents, among - 
which are— | 


‘The Confession of Faith, 12mo. This Work will bear . 


comparison with any of the publications of the day. 
Psalms Hymns, in 12mo. and 7 
JAMES RUSSELL, Publishing Agent. 
+ ergy of Seventh and George streets, Philadelphia. 
ec 


TAIL BOOKSELLERS AND Stationers, No, 49 Camp 
Street, two doors south of Gravier street, west. side, New 
Or_Leans—Have constantly on hand an extensive Stock of 
Books and Stationary. Their department of Theclogical and | 
School as well as Miscellaneous Books, is equal, if not supe- 
rior to any in the Southern country. Ministers and ethers, 
wishing to purchase Theological and Religious books, are 
certain to find the best collection at their Store. 

Their Stock of School Books is especially worthy of no- 
tice, comprising as it does, all the best Works for elementary 
education, as well as for High schools and Colleges. ‘Teach- 
ers, Country Merchants, and Families, will be supplied on 
the most accommodating terms. 

Law and Medical Books.—They also keep an extensive 
Library of Law and Medical Books. Lawyers, Physicians, 
Students, and private Gentlemen wishing to make additions 
to their Libraries, will be much facilitated by looking 
through their Stock. 

They have also-a splendid assortment of Blank Books, 
Paper, and Stationary, both Foreign and American, of every 
description, * ‘Their connexion with one of the largest Ma- 
nufacturing and Publishing Houses in the country, affords 
them the means of getting Stock of all kinds, with the least 
possible delay, and also of selling at moderate prices. They 
respectfully invite public attention to their blishment, 
feeling confident that they can give general satisfaction, 
They receive all the new Works as fast as published. 


N.B. At their Store is kept the Bibles of the New Or- . 


leans Bible Society. oct 


EW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN.—H. Hooker, N. W. 
corner of Chestnut and Fifth streets, Philadelphia, 
has pagers 3 added to his collection of Juveniles, the fol- 


lowing highly approved publications, embellished with en- 
gravin hild’s Gem for 1842. exceedingly pretty. Tales 
of the iclers. Value of Time, by Mrs. Barwell. Mrs. 


Barbauld’s Lessons, new style. ‘The Old Oak Tree. Walk 
in the Country in Autumn, and Winter, and Spring, and 
Summer. Adventures of a Fire Screen. Mrs. Mead's 
Sketches of Real Life. Florence Arnott. Jessie Graham. 


Samuel Wisdom. 
Girls. Cousin Lu Pop- 
lar Grove. Early Friendship. The Mignonette. Paul and 
Virginia, new style. EJjizabeth, or Exiles of Siberia, do. do. 
Rambie’s Country Scenes. Blind Alice. Philip and his 
Garden. Peepof Day. Parley’s Farewell. _ Merry’s Mo- 
ral Tales. ‘Tales of the Village. Belzoni in Egypt. Fairy 
| . Looking Glass for the Mind. 

English and American Annuals, for 1842.—H. Hooker 


has received his supply of all the English co — i 
e 


Annuals, and which 


offers at low prices. 


ief of the Scriptures, and a summary view of 
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cs | Charles Linn. Helen of the Glen, new edition. Persecuted ul 
Family, do. Ralph Gemmell, do. Willy the Wanderer. ‘ 
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